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3838. Akerman, A. Sigmund Freud, neuro- 
pathologista. (Sigmund Freud, the neuropatholo- 
gist.) Rev. Neurol. Psychiat. S. Paulo, 1940, 6, 19- 
20.—Freud’s achievements in the psychoneuroses 
have overshadowed the fact that he occupied a pre- 
eminent position among the neurologists of the 
world. Akerman reviews his contributions in the 
histological and clinical fields, which still remain 
classics. With Goldstein and others, he originated 
the present concept of aphasia. The outstanding 
characteristic of his neurological work was its syn- 
thetic quality —M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3839. [Anon.] Publications from 1898 to 1940 
by E. L. Thorndike. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1940, 41, 
699-725.—The bibliography includes 441 references, 
starting with 1898 and ending with May 1, 1940.— 
J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 

3840. Ashby, W. R. Adaptiveness and equi- 
librium. J. ment. Sci., 1940, 86, 478-483.—A dis- 
cussion of the relation of the biological concept of 
adaptiveness to the physical concept of equilibrium. 
—W. L. Wilkins (Milwaukee). 

3841. Baumgarten, F. Dr. phil. et méd. Walther 
Poppelreuter (1886-1939). Travail hum., 1940, 
8, 95-96.— Biographical —H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

3842, Baumgarten, F. Otto Klemm, professeur 
de psychologie appliquée 4 l’Université de Leipzig 
1884-1937). (Otto Klemm, professor of applied 
psychology at the University of Leipzig; 1884-1937.) 
Travail hum., 1940, 8, 96-98.—Biographical.— 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

3843. Bentley, A. F. Observable behaviors. 
Psychol. Rev., 1940, 47, 230-253.—The psychologists’ 
task is to observe precisely. Yet they have never 
attained to an adequate specific observation of a 
definite behavior located in a definitely determinable 
time and space, which can be attached to a definite 
tame valid throughout research. Other sciences like 
physics have been compelled to shift their ‘‘observa- 
tional-base”’ from one of forces to one of systemic 
description. Psychology is traveling a similar route, 
progressing through “‘psychical,”’ ‘‘physical,’’ and 
Physiological” observational bases to an ultimate 


tyll "el ° ” . 
‘ul “Situational” observational base. At present 


the i ; , ge : 
the physiological is still in high favor, but an ex- 
émination of systems like those of Lewin, Pavlov, 


and Kantor indicates the new trend. The term 
situational indicates that the ‘‘locus of the behaviors 
-° longer is placed in the organism alone but in a 


teld within which the organism holds status as at 
most only a nucleus. Situational psychology” 


asserts that its dealings with behavior are concrete 
and direct, in comparison with the sundry fictions 
and abstractions of the older organically localized 
observational bases.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 


3844. Bergmann, G. On some methodological 
problems of psychology. Phil. Scz., 1940, 7, 205-219. 
—Logical positivism or “logical behaviorism,’’ to 
employ the designation preferred by the author, 
consists in the application of empirical principles to 
the terms used in psychology, together with a lin- 
guistic analysis of the theoretical systems in which 
these terms occur. Freed from its earlier meta- 
physical connotations, behaviorism should be ac- 
ceptable to present-day psychologists and sociolo- 
gists; for if one looks from the outside at modern 
psychology, ‘‘the most striking traits are the strong 
tendency towards quantification, . . . and the great 
emphasis laid upon conceptualization (‘mathematiza- 
tion’) and hypothetico-deductive derivation. It is 
quite obvious that physics is the model science for 

. psychologists.’”-—R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania 
State College). 

3845. Boissevain, C. H. Distribution of abilities 
depending upon two or more independent factors. 
Metron, 1939, 13, No. 4, 49-58.—This article gives a 
method for obtaining theoretical distributions for 
abilities which depend upon two or more independent 
factors. Each separate factor is assumed to have a 
binomial distribution. The method is used to 
interpret distributions of income and of contribu- 
tions to scientific journals —R. M. Gagné (Brown). 


3846. Burt, C., & Stephenson, W. Alternative 
views on correlations between persons. Psycho- 
metrika, 1939, 4, 269-281.—The article discusses the 
general principles involved in factorizing correlations 
between persons, and compares the special tech- 
niques put forward by Burt and Stephenson respec- 
tively. The chief points of agreement and disagree- 
ment are summarized. In statistical procedure the 
two writers prove to be largely in accord; but they 
differ over the psychological and the methodological 
implications, the chief source of divergence being 
the so-called “reciprocity principle.’—(Courtesy 
Psychometrika). 

3847. D(allenbach), K. M. The fourth Phila- 
delphia meeting of the Society of Experimental 
Psychologists. Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 299.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3848. Doll, E. A. Preparation for clinical psy- 
chology. Train. Sch. Bull., 1940, 37, 21-27.—The 
ultimate goal of teaching, research, and practice in 
clinical psychology is to prevent or correct malad- 
justments of individuals and to facilitate fulfilment 
of native predispositions. To satisfy these aims 
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requires sound knowledge and broad experience with 
people, institutions, social standards, etc. The 
scientific aspects imply familiarity with research, 
acquaintance with current investigations, and im- 
agination regarding future trends. Clinical psy- 
chology requires the broadest preparation that 
psychology as a whole and its allied disciplines have 
to offer.—E. M. Achilles (New York City). 

3849. Esser, P. H., & Krans, R. L. Korzybski’s 
wetenschap van “den mensch.” (Korzybski’s 
science of ‘‘man.’’) Mensch en Maatsch., 1940, 16, 
118-132.—The authors survey the development 

f Korzybski’s method and its applications to edu- 
cation and psychiatry. Fundamental points of his 
system are: (1) objects and their symbols must be 
rigidly distinguished; (2) the concept of identity is 
fallacious; (3) physics could develop only after its 
semantic liberation from representative terminology ; 
(4) empirical structural qualities should form the 
basis of scientific terms; (5) because of the constant 
multiplication of empirical data, scientific judgments 
should be dated; (6) since events do not repeat 
themselves, descriptive terminology must result 
from an abstraction of the objects involved; (7) 
consequently certain characteristics of the event are 
ignored; (8) the value of multi-ordinal terms is 
determined by the degree of abstraction involved; 
(9) general semantics protects against the fallacies 
of mutually exclusive alternates. Bibliography of 
publications by Korzybski and his school.—H. 
Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3850. Fauville, A. La psychologie scientifique est- 


(Is scientific psychology sys- 
1939, 42, 572-584. 
systems, such as 


elle systématique? 
tematic?) Rev. néo-scolast. Phil., 
—The principal psychological 
Wundt’s, act psychology, form psychology, and 
Watson's behaviorism, systematize more or less 
successfully a given group of research studies, but 
they apply only inadequately to other groups of 
studies. The manifold methods of experimental 
psychology all lead back to introspective and ob- 
jective viewpoints; each can be justified and each 
has its difficulties, but in the final analysis every 
theory which has tried to establish a connection 
between introspective data and objective data 
(to form a parallelism) has been rejected. The 
history of systems of experimental psychology and 
the study of methods lead to identical conclusions: 
no acceptable general scientific system exists, and at 
present, at least, such a system is not possible due to 
the youth of scientific psychology —R. Nthard 
(Liége). 

3851. Fernberger, S. W. A national analysis of 
the psychological articles published in 1939. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 295-297.—An analysis of all 
publications cited in the 1939 volume of Psycho- 
logical Abstracts shows that 64.5% were written in 
English. Of these, 83% were by Americans, 6.8% 
by Englishmen (including dominions), and 3.4% by 
psychologists in other countries, particularly Ger- 
mans living in America. 54.6% of the titles listed 
for all languages were identified as of American 
origin. —D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 
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3852. Fernberger,S. W. On election to member- 
ship in the American Psychological Association. 
Psychol. Bull., 1940, 37, 312-318.—The author 
reports the results of an analysis of the members and 
associates of the American Psychological Association, 
with special reference to (1) the institution granting 
the doctorate, (2) the year of the doctorate, (3) the 
year of en to associateship and/or member. 
ship. The problem of the criteria for membership 
in the Association is discussed briefly after presenta. 
tion of the results of the study.—/ 4A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 

3853. Fisk, C., & Stoddard, S. E. A device for 
measuring differential sensitivity to light. Amey 
J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 291-292.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

3854. Hartwell, S. W. President’s address to the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association. Amer. | 
Orthopsychiat., 1940, 10, 207—216.—The Association 
is praised for the fact that its members, althoug! 
representing many divergent schools of thought, 
get along well together and listen to one another's 
ideas; it is praised for its efforts in the field of pr 
fessional teaching; and it is praised for the fact that 
its professional efforts in education have been s 
successful that many medical schools are turning t 
orthopsychiatrists to teach psychiatry to medical 
students. On the other hand the Assaciation 
had too much expected of it and has lately developed 
an inferiority complex. The final advice given is that 
orthopsychiatrists should develop even more cour age 
that they should become more interested in polit 
and government while still stressing the individ ial 
and not becoming social cat and that they 
should attempt to supply the public’s demand for 
authoritative statements on the principles of mental 
health rather than let uninformed and self-seeking 
people publicize unsound ideas for private gain 
R. E. Perl (New York City). 

3855. Hartzfeld, C. A. J. Het juk der logica in 
psychologie en typenleer. (The yoke of logic i 
psychology and typology.) Bussum: Dishoe 
1940. Pp. 193. 

3856. Heidbreder, E. Freud and psychology. 
Psychol. Rev., 1940, 47, 185-195.—Freud’s influence 
on psychology was a small part of his total influenc: 
on the intellectual life of his age. It was exert 
from without, independently of professional suppor 
because he viewed human nature uniquely. He ¢ 
regarded accepted rules of science. The scientih 
psychology which developed contemporaneous 
with his career was impersonal. Though Freud was 
unaffected by its activities, the reverse was not true 
His theories found their way into psychology 
despite their lack of scientific evidence, because 
their appeal to common experience and because 
the picturesque form in which he presente d them 
He gave impetus to a movement to revise the col 
cepts of scientific psychology so as to attack pro! 
lems of dynamics. He failed to give due weilg 
the capacity of the human animal for intellig sel ent as 
well as emotional direction of behavior.—A. ; 
(Cincinnati). 
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3857. Hoel, P. G. A significant test for minimum 
rank in factor analysis. Psychometrika, 1939, 4, 
245 -This paper presents a new method of 
termining the minimum rank in factor analysis, 
priate to the principal axes solution. The new 
d is compared with a former method, which, 
with some adjustment, is more convenient for the 
centroid approach. Both methods are applied to two 
familiar examples.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 
Husband, R. W. General psychology. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1940. Pp. xiv + 513. 
§ [he author deals with the usual topics 
resented in a course of general psychology, but 
book deals throughout with the behavior of real 
in life situations. Each topic has been 
written from the genetic point of view, and this 
phasis has largely determined the order of the 
chapters. Psychology is considered in this volume 
as a social rather than a biological science. Academic 
ussions of certain traditional topics have been 
minimized or omitted. 52 illustrations and 41 
tables supplement the text, the greatest portion of 
given to a consideration of motivation, 
personality, individual differences and 
lligence, learning, memory, and thought, with 
largest section on the first three topics named. 
ster concludes with a summary and cited 
-P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 
Husserl, E. Entwurf einer “Vorrede” zu 
“Logischen Untersuchungen.” (A _ projected 
preface to the ‘“‘Logical Studies.’’) Tijdschr. Phil., 
1939, 1, 106-133; 319-339.—Husserl prepared this 
elace to his second edition of ‘‘Logical Studies’’ 
1 1913, but later substituted a briefer one in which 
“cnn mainly the principles guiding his re- 
ision. In the draft published here for the first 
sserl takes issue with the critics of the first 
The differences between a logical and 
ological approach to a problem generally have 
ignored and his distinctions misunderstood. 
e author has been falsely accused of being a 
‘Platonist’’ because he considers ideas to be objects. 
ie deals with Meinong’s objections by further ex- 
ing the distinctions between formal and ma- 
terial a priori judgments on one hand and phe- 
menal and ontological a priori judgments on the 
answers the criticisms of Lotze and Bolzano; 
ee the interpretation of phenomenology as an 
inalysis of word meanings; and replies to Wundt 
ntin ig out that the Studies should be taken as 
y guideposts to the reader’s own thinking 
obse vations, offering descriptive instances 
than ideological definitions—H. Beaumont 
uCKYy). 
3860. Jastrow, J. 
Nev. ed.) New York: Emerson Books, 1940. 
p. ~ 312. $2.00.—A book for the layman 
‘aling with the individual’s assets and liabilities 
and possibilities for their self-adjustment.—S. Rosen- 
Worcester State Hospital). 
Jenkins, J. G. The questionnaire as a 
‘esearch instrument. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 
40, Ser. II, 2, No. Pp. 23.—Several aspects of 
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the use of the questionnaire are reviewed. Limita- 
tions of the instrument and cautions concerning its 
use are pointed out, and the author holds that much 
valuable information can be secured from proper 
use of questionnaires.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

3862. Jones, E. Funeral oration. Amer. Imago, 
1940, 1, No. 2, 1-3.—Oration at Freud’s funeral.— 
D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


3863. Kelley, T. L. The future psychology of 
mental traits. Psychometrika, 1940, 5, 1-15.—Differ- 
ences between primitive thinking and highly de- 
veloped thinking (as appearing in different peoples), 
between initial stages of mental discipline and later 
stages (as appearing in the same individual), be- 
tween mental processes of everyday life and those 
required for specialized activities, are characterized 
by development from broad categories and crude 
quantitative distinctions to detailed categories and 
fine quantitative differences. Psychometrics can be 
of aid in furthering this development, specifically as 
applied to an analysis, on the one hand, of the forms 
of conduct permissible and desirable in society 
(democracy), and, on the other hand, of the human 
talents and traits functioning in, and essential to, 
such conduct. The view of a set of independent 
mental traits as opposed to one of correlated traits is 
discussed.—G. F. J. Lehner (University of Miami). 


3864. Landahl, H. D. Time scores and factor 
analysis. Psychometrika, 1940, 5, 67-74.—The 
assumption of specific operation times leads to 
equations similar to those which are the basis for a 
factor analysis but in which the time scores replace 
item scores. An analysis of time scores is shown to 
lead to results equivalent, in a first approximation, 
to those obtained from an analysis of item scores. 
It is suggested that by modifying the factor tech- 
nique it may be possible to use additional informa- 
tion to check with the results from an analysis.— 
(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

3865. Ledermann, W. Sampling distribution 
and selection in a normal population. Biometrika, 
1939, 30, 295—-304.—The purpose of this paper is to 
show that when a selection is made from a normal 
population which is specified by two sets of p and q 
variates in such a way that all variates remain 
normally distributed and the variances and co- 
variances with respect to only the p variates are 
modified to produce any new matrix which is sym- 
metrical and positive definite, the other variances 
and covariances (which include the g variates as well 
as the p variates) as determined by K. Pearson's 
method can be regarded as the limiting case of a 
regression problem in which the average value with 
respect to all possible infinite normal samples which 
satisfy the above conditions is determined.—J. C. 
Flanagan (Cooperative Test Service). 

3866. Loomba, R. M. Kretschmer’s theory and 
behaviorism. IJndian J. Psychol., 1939, 14, 95-100.— 
R. M. Gagné (Brown). 

3867. Malisoff, W. M. What is insight? Paz. 
Sci., 1940, 7, 135-139.—‘“‘Insight”’ is used by the 
author as a blanket name for all methods of dealing 
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with wholes—such methods, for example, as those 
employed by ‘‘Ganzheit and Gestalt philosophers.”’ 
Thus insight is the alternative to analysis. Insight, 
however, may itself be analyzed. Such an analysis 
reveals a combination of empathy and contempla- 
tion —R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State College). 


3868. Marcondes, D. Sigmund Freud. Rev. 
Neurol. Psychiat. S. Paulo, 1940, 6, 3-6.—A tribute 
to Freud as a man and a consideration of the epoch- 
making character of his work in the psychoneuroses 
against the pathological and psychological back- 
grounds of the end of the 19th century. Before 
Freud’s time the lack of a suitable technique pre- 
vented an advance in the study of the neuroses. 
Analytic technique derives from Mesmer through 
Charcot. Mesmer, however, blinded by the medical 
materialism of his time, posited a “vital fluid,” 
while the same organicism caused Charcot to be pre- 
occupied with the somatic manifestations of hyp- 
nosis and hysteria and prevented him from seeing the 
element of suggestion —M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3869. Marquis, D. G. Physiological psychology. 
Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1940, 2, 433-461.—A general 
review of recent literature on drive and instinctive 
behavior, emotion, cerebral mechanisms of sensory 
functions, of learning and intelligence, and the 
physiological factors in mental efhciency.—W. S. 
Hunter (Brown). 

3870. Montpellier, G. de. La psychologie comme 
science empirique. (Psychology as an empirical 
science.) Tijdschr. Phail., 1940, 2, 152-160.—The 
introspective and behavioristic concepts of psychol- 
ogy differ radically, and empiricism demands an 
effort at reconciliation. This cannot be done by a 
surrender of either position, but by a realization that 
the phenomenal dualism is one of principles rather 
than of substance. Physiological S-R patterns do 
not account for symbolic meanings of external stim- 
uli, or for internal stimuli other than basic organic 
needs (e.g., tendencies, effort, desires, etc.). Thus 
psychology necessarily faces the task of presenting 
in a synthetic and unified form a variety of funda- 
mentally disparate elements and phenomena. This 
dualism of point of view and method results un- 
avoidably and immediately from the dualism of the 
processes and principles of human life—H. Beau- 
mont (Kentucky). 

3871. Moore, J. S.. & White L. A. “Mind is 
minding,” but or still. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1940, 50, 
365-—366.— Moore does not object to White's asser- 
tion that ‘‘mind is minding,”’ but he does object to 
his identification of ‘‘minding’’ with behavior. He 
is of the opinion that it is allowable either to con- 
sider ‘‘minding’’ as a variety of behavior, or to 
restrict the term ‘“‘behavior’’ to overt acts and treat 
‘‘minding”’ as a quite different kind of activity, but 
he believes it fallacious to identify the two types. 
White’s rejoinder is in the nature of an agreement 
with Moore “that thinking and walking belong 
to entirely different categories,’’ but although 
logically distinct, ‘‘mind’’ (intra-organismal be- 
havior) and “(overt) behavior” are biologically 
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inseparable. He holds that the study of mind 
(thinking, desiring, etc.) is and must be (except with 
the dubious and meager contribution of introspec. 
tion) the study of the reactions of organisms to their 
respective environments.—O. P. Lester (Buffalo), 


3872. Nair, U.S. The application of the moment 
function in the study of distribution laws in statistics, 
Biometrika, 1939, 30, 274-294.—A mathematical 
solution of Wilks’ type B integral equation is given 
The study of the distribution laws of statistics whose 
moment functions can be evaluated is accomplished 
by the use of differential equations concerning 
these functions.—J. C. Flanagan (Cooperative Test 
Service). 

3873. Pennington, L. A., & Finan, J. L. Opera- 
tional usage in psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1940, 47, 
254-266.—‘'The operational principle as currently 
defined and used by psychologists needs clarification 
If the technique is to be utilized as a basic methodo- 
logical tool, as its proponents demand, then psy. 
chologists should know not only the generall; 
accepted meaning of the term, but they should be 
aware of its uses and limitations. In terms of the 
present interpretation, there is no way evident by 
means of which operationism can contribute, as ap- 
parently assumed, reliability and validity to scientific 
verbalizations. How the psychologist can proceed 
by the operational technique alone, from initial 
formulations based on the scientific data, to general 
izations basic in the framework of any science, is not 
clear. The proponents of operational meaning have 
overstressed the partial function of description 
definition to the exclusion of the role which opera 
tionism might have in the formation of hypotheses 
Operationism, therefore, may be looked upon as a 
scientific tool or slogan by which the scientist holds 
himself in check during the formulation of his con- 
clusions to any experimental or theoretical problem 
—A.G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

3874. Pitman, E. J. G. The estimation of the 
location and scale parameters of a continuous 
population of any given form. Biometrika, 1939, 30, 
391-421.—The paper shows how to determine 
functions of the values obtained from a sample which 
may be used in estimating the parameters of the 
population sampled. Particular attention is given 
to the estimator whose median value is the true 
value of the parameter, which is likely to be closer 
to the true value than any other estimator. The use 
of fiducial distributions in dealing with problems ©! 
estimation is discussed.—J. C. Flanagan (Coopera- 
tive Test Service). 

3875. Poffenberger, A. T. Leta Stetter Houling- 
worth: 1886-1939. Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 5; 
199-301.—A summary of Mrs. Hollingworth’s work 
with superior children and an appreciation.—D. ©. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3876. Ram, P. On the questionnaire method # 
psychology. Indian J. Psychol., 1939, 14, 75-80— 
A preliminary study of the test-retest reliability Me 
questionnaires. The author was interested in Uf 
attitudes of subjects to questionnaires, and in 
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stability of replies over a period of months.—R. M. 
Gagné (Brown). 

3877. Ramsperger, A. G. Objects perceived and 
objects known. J. Phil., 1940, 37, 291-297.—The 
thesis of naive realism that ‘‘we immediately per- 
ceive the particular part of existing reality to which 
we may point, and that what it is, is just what it is 
found to be”’ is defended by the statement of certain 
objections to other theories of perception, by a 
relativistic theory of the characters of objects, and 
by the explanation of such errors in perception as 
hallucinations and the taking of perceived objects to 
signify certain other perceived objects which do not 
in fact occur.—J. H. Jackson (Brown). 

3878. Reeb, E. Esquisse d’une psychologie géné- 
rale des images. (Outline of a psychology based 

pon images.) Nancy: Thomas, 1939. Pp. 221.— 
[his study is metaphysical, and the method of 
analysis used is introspection. Images are looked 
upon as the common material of dreams, percep- 
ions, memories, invention, and abstraction; they 
are the link which unites all the chapters of psy- 

hology.—C. Nony (Sorbonne). 

3879. Russell, J. E. An appreciation of E. L. 
Thorndike. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1940, 41, 696-698.— 
Portrait—J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 

3880. Shaffer, L. F., Gilmer, B. v. H., & Schoen, 
M. Psychology. New York: Harper, 1940. Pp. 
xii + 521. $2.75.—An introductory text from the 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, offered with the 


n of passing on the experimental attitude toward 
iman problems, representative findings and inter- 
pretations, and certain applications to students’ 
needs. The first three chapters are introductory; 
Chapters IV to VII cover genetic development of 
behavior, from simple to complex, emphasizing 
motor activities; Chapters VIII to XI deal with 

nscious experience and the sense modes; Chapter 
XII treats remembering and Chapter XIII thinking; 
Chapters XIV, XV, and XVI are concerned with 
iental measurement, personality, and social adjust- 
ments (problems and failures of individual adjust- 
lent), respectively. Suggested readings and refer- 
ences for each chapter are appended, and the 
combined author and subject index includes a 
glossary of terms. A student workbook, a syllabus, 
ateacher’s manual, and objective tests are available. 
—L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

3881. Shaffer, L. F., Gilmer, B. v. H., & Schoen, 
M. Study guide for psychology. New York: 
harper, 1940. Pp. 174. $0.50.—A workbook to 
accompany the text by the same authors (see 
AI\: 3880). There are an introductory statement 
suggesting techniques for studying; questions and 
*xercises to accompany each chapter; self-tests; and 
periorated pages. — L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

882. Sharpe, P. B. A critical analysis of the 
canons of science. Phil. Sci., 1940, 7, 159-167.— 
‘he author finds that the ‘‘method of elimination” 
‘nd the ‘‘method of residues” represent the same 
‘eration. They may therefore be consolidated. 
‘ie resulting principle is, however, too simple 
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in theory and too difficult in practice to constitute 
a worthwhile statement of scientific method. On 
the other hand, the traditional methods of ‘“‘agree- 
ment” and ‘‘difference’’ may obviously be regarded 
as merely incomplete applications of the “joint 
method.”” We are thus left with only two methods, 
the “joint method”’ and the “‘method of concomitant 
variations,’’ the former of which is now shown to be 
only a non-quantitative application of the latter. 
‘There is then only one fundamental and necessary 
canon of science, the method of concomitant varia- 
tions.’’—R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State College). 

3883. Simpson, R. M., & Freeman, G. L. An 
instrument for determining visual thresholds. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 289-290.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

3884. Tiffin, J., Knight, F. B., & Josey, C. C. 
The psychology of normal people. Boston: Heath, 
1940. Pp. xv + 512. $2.75.—The content of this 
text has been determined by what psychologists 
expect to be covered by a first course in psychology 
and by what graduates now in business and industry 
wish they had studied in college. 14 chapters deal 
with the nature of psychology, personality and be- 
havior, individual and environmental differences, 
the measurement of personality, feelings and emo- 
tions, attention, learning, memory, intelligence, 
perception, imagination, reasoning, and methods 
of expression. 16 illustrative plates, 56 figures, and 
20 tables refer to the contents. Each chapter con- 
tains a summary, a series of questions on chapter 
content, further discussion questions, and a classi- 
fied list of readings.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

3885. Weinland, J. D. General psychology for 
students of business. New York: F. S. Crofts, 
1940. Pp. 564. $3.50.—The author intends this 
book as an endeavor (1) to present the fundamentals 
of psychology, (2) to give the basis and the direction 
for applications of psychology in business. There 
are 28 chapters, from ‘“‘The Method of Science in 
Observation,” through ‘From Neurology to Nervous 
System” and “Integration oi the Personality,” to 
“Toward the Improvement of Business Thinking” 
and ‘‘The Best Conditions for Action and Work.”’ 
Each chapter contains a summary, and there are 9 
pages of bibliography by chapters.—G. H. Estabrooks 
(Colgate). 

3886. Woesik, G. van. Waarom de empirische 
psychologie tot nu toe haar belofte niet kon houden. 
(Why empirical psychology has thus far been unable 
to fulfil its promise.) Ttjdschr. Phil., 1940, 2, 138- 
151—An empirical science goes astray when it 
fails to limit itself strictly to phenomena as they 
present themselves empirically and attempts to 
bring in a priori considerations. Psychological 
systems which emphasize conscious phenomena 
distinguish between “‘higher’’ and “‘lower”’ functions 
to be studied in artificial isolation, and thus overlook 
part of the empirical data. Behaviorism goes to the 
other extreme by concentrating upon the overt as- 
pects of behavior and ignoring its subjective side. 
Dilthey made a step in the right direction by intro- 
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ducing the concept of meaningful behavior, but this 
meaning was to be derived from the drives to preserve 
the self and the species, and was not empirically 
observable. Spranger further supplemented this 
concept by considering meaning an aspect of be- 
havior; but he placed so much emphasis on this 
aspect that he relegated feelings, drives, etc. to a 
secondary position. In all these cases certain as- 
pects were treated preferentially because of a pre- 
determined philosophical outlook which interfered 
with the objective observation of unadulterated 
empirical data.—J/. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

3887. Wood, L. Inspection and introspection. 
Phil. Sct., 1940, 7, 220-228.—Inspection is defined 
as ‘‘the apprehe nsion of qualia and of the relations 
between qualia." It is thus presupposed by all 
other cognitive processes, but does not presuppose 
them. Inspective analysis approximates, ‘‘as closely 
as language permits,’’ to a report of presentational 
immediacy. Even the most extreme exponent of 
objective psychology cannot escape a final appeal 
to qualitative data. In other words, he must 
depend upon inspection as the author has defined it. 
Whereas inspection is an immediate scrutiny of the 
phenomenological field, introspection is the cogni- 
tion by one item of the experiential continuum of 
another item of the same continuum. Introspection, 
like perception, is thus characterized by a duality 
between cognizing subject and object cognized, 


which was totally absent or only minimally present 
H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State 


in inspection.—R. 
College). 

3888. Woodworth, R. S. Charles 
Strong: 1862-1940. Amer. J. Psychol., 
302.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3889. Woodworth, R. S. Livingston Farrand: 
1867-1939. Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 302.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3890. Yates, F. The comparative advantages of 
systematic and randomized arrangements in the 
design of agricultural and biological experiments. 
Biometrika, 1939, 30, 440—466.—The paper presents 
a review of recent arguments concerning the relative 
effectiveness of arrangements generated by the 
randomization process as compared with systematic 
arrangements in the designing of experiments. The 
author concludes that although systematic arrange- 
ments may in certain cases give decidedly greater 
accuracy than randomized blocks, it appears that 
the use of confounding, quasi-factorial designs, or 
split-plot Latin squares are likely to give similar 
gains in accuracy, and these latter procedures are 
preferable since they are more satisfactory statis- 
tically —-J. C. Flanagan (Cooperative Test Service). 

3891. Yerkes, R. M. Laboratory chimpanzees. 
Science, 1940, 91, 336-337.—This report announces 
the population of the Yale Laboratory of Primate 
Biology. On March 10, 1940 there were 47 apes 
ranging in age from 4 days to 27 years. 34 infants 
have been born in the colony, which now contains 
27 individuals of known birth date and recorded 
life history. A second-generation infant is reported, 


Augustus 
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born in October 1939. This individual is the first 
offspring of the first infant born in the colony.— 
F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


3892. Young, G., & Householder, A. S. Factorial 
invariance and significance. Psychometrika, 1940. 
5, 47-56.—It is shown that invariance requirements 
remove the indeterminacy in factor determination 
and lead to an integration of factorial studies, wit! 
promise of considerable reduction in computational 
labor. The selection of significant primary fac. 
tors is discussed, with special reference to Thur. 
stone’s simple structure criterion.—(Courtesy Ps, 
chometrika). 


[See also abstracts 3904, 4007, 4031, 4062, 4063, 
4065, 4076, 4079, 4188, 4282, 4285, 4286. | 
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3893. Arvanitaki, A. Propriétés rythmiques de 
la matiére vivante. Variations graduées de la 
polarisation et rythmicités. Part I: Etude expéri- 
mentale sur les nerfs isolés d’Invertébrés. Part II: 
Etude expérimentale sur le myocarde d’Helix. 
(Rhythmic properties of living tissue. Graduated 
variations of polarization and rhythmicity. Part | 
Experimental study on isolated nerves of inverte 
brates. Part II: Experimental study on the my 
cardium of Helix.) Paris: Hermann, 1939. Pp. 21 
—A study of the different categories of active varia 
tion of surface potential obtained on isolated nerves 
of the snail. These phenomena are more or less 
graduated and of an essentially local character 
further, they are different from spike potentia 
They develop on a nerve fiber under various condi- 
tions, which are the same as those under which they 
appear in the nervous centers. In this case there is 
more than mere analogy—there is homology. Ce 
tral activity can be considered as a specialization, 
one special process among the many functional 
processes possible for nervous matter; the ax 
presents another sample of specialization. In the 
second part the above results are used to interpre 
the more complex case of myocardiac tissue. 5: 
liography of 12 pages——C. Nony (Sorbonne). 

3894. Barbé, A. Recherches sur Vembryologie 
du systéme nerveux central de l"homme. (Studies 
on the embryology of the central nervous system ! 
man.) Paris: Masson, 1938. 250 fr. 


3895. Beach, F. A. Effects of cortical lesions upc 
the copulatory behavior of male rats. /. con? 
Psychol., 1940, 29, 193—245.—53 rats of tested copu- 
latory ability were subjected to lesions involving 
1-75% of the neocortex. They were then tested lor 
copulation under standard conditions. Lesiom 
involving up to 19% of the neocortex failed t 
abolish copulation. Removal of more than 20 
of the neocortex eliminated copulatory behav! 
(under test conditions) in some animals, _— 
injections of testosterone propionate (to balanc 
possible endocrine disturbance) and maintenance © 
normal weight. The percentage of subjects afiecte¢ 
increase with the size of the lesions. Moreove 
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stoperative copulators evidenced a decreasing 
percet tage of positive tests as a function of increas- 
ing size of lesions. Some postoperative copulators 
were subjected to from one to two further lesions and 
again a The effect of unilateral lesions upon 
ory behavior was less severe than that of bilat- 


mm 


copula 


eral lesions involving a comparable amount of tissue. 
\'arious postoperative anomalies of sex conduct are 


escribed. It is suggested that ‘‘cortical lesions 

reduce the responsiveness of the male rat and thus 

lecrease the ease of arousal of the sex act without 

af ffecting the actual patterns involved.” Extensive 
graphy.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 

3806. Bremer, F. Les ondes électriques de 
Pécorce cérébrale. (Electric waves of the cerebral 
Scientia, Milano, 1940, 67, 146-153.—The 

ctric activity of the cerebral cortex manifests the 

thmic automatism of the nerve cells of the brain. 
Frequency, regularity, and amplitude of the electric 
waves depe nd on the degree of synchronism of 
euronic pulsations. The excitation of a region of 
pov always is a function of physical and 
emical conditions and of the sensorial afflux de- 
mining the cortical tonus. Physiology of the 
iin, psychophysiology, and neuropathology have 
ready benefited by the encephalographic method.— 

Franzen (So. Illinois Normal University). 
Chauchard, P. Les facteurs de la trans- 
mission ganglionnaire. Analyse chronaximétrique. 

he factors of ganglionic conduction. A chron- 
iimetric analysis.) Paris: Hermann, 1939. Pp. 
178—Part I. Present views on ganglionic conduc- 

1 (role of the ganglia; current theories; ganglionic 
ind other types of conduction). Part II. The 

itability of preganglionic and ganglionic neurons 
nd its variations (isochronism; excitability of the 
ympathetic and parasympathetic ganglionic and 

stganglionic nerve fibers; the action of nicotine; 

agents of sympathetic nerve fiber ex- 
; blocking of the conduction in relation to 
variation of excitability of the ganglionic 
after ganglionic section). Part III. 
ussions and additions (stimulation processes 
in nerve fibers; mechanism of*the 
conduction; suprarenal and ganglionic 

localization of the ganglionic relays by 
means of nicotinization; pharmacological considera- 
The results lead to the following conclu- 
) The hypothesis of a chemical conduction 
the ganglion, if localized and brief, is very improb- 

1ole Owing to the mode of action of “ganglionic’”’ 
2) On the contrary, the necessity of a 
isochronism between the two neurons, for the 

nd iction to take place, is a proof that physical 
iduction is possible. (3) Direct physical conduc- 

n of the impulse is made possible by the tonic 
action of acetylcholine, which mediates a permanent 
a rgic regulation of the chronaxy of the gang- 
neuron. Bibliography.—C. Nomy (Sorbonne). 

3898. Connolly, C. J. Development of the cere- 
bral — Amer. J. phys. Anthrop., 1940, 26, 113- 
149.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 
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3899. Curtis, H. J., & Cole, K. S. Membrane 
action potentials from the squid giant axon. J. cell. 
comp. Physiol., 1940, 15, 147-157.—A capillary 
needle electrode was placed in the axon and the 
other electrode on the surface. With a fresh prepara- 
tion the negative spike is followed by a positive 
response of about a fifth of its amplitude, which 
decreases as injury approaches the recording region. 
The amplitude and the form of the record are the 
same for conduction in either direction. Prepara- 
tions survived 4 hours.—O. W. Richards (Spencer 
Lens Company). 

3900. Davis, P. A. Evaluation of the electro- 
encephalograms of schizophrenic patients. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1940, 96, 851-860.—Repeated and 
extensive EEG studies of mental-hospital patients 
show EEG patterns which fall into three main 
groups: (I) essentially normal; (II) dysrhythmic 
patterns which are indistinguishable from the records 
of patients not in mental hospitals but known fo be 
suffering from convulsive disorders such as epilepsy, 
its variants or equivalents; and (III) ‘‘choppy”’ 
patterns which suggest the possibility of localized or 
generalized irritative lesions, cysts, atrophy, and 
other pathological conditions which cannot yet be 
adequately defined. A fourth group shows features 
of II and III. The histories of the majority of 
patients in group I indicate a type of schizophrenia 
which has a very gradual onset and is often not 
clearly revealed until adolescence. ‘Group II is the 
largest group, and the patterns give evidence that 
many schizophrenics have a disorder of brain func- 
tion which is the same as that of people suffering 
from convulsive disorders.’"” The EEG becomes 
more abnormal following shock therapy and remains 
unchanged during ‘“‘total-push.”"— R. Goldman (Bos- 
ton Psychopathic Hospital). 

3901. Eichler, W. Uber die Entwicklung der 
Nervenerregung am Reizorte. (The development 
of nerve excitability at the site of stimulation.) 
Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1939, 242, 468-493.— 
With a tripolar arrangement of electrodes, the 
polarization and active potentials at the site of 
stimulation were recorded from frogs’ sciatic nerves 
by amplifier and oscillograph, with rectangular or 
prolonged direct currents. The primary effect is an 
exponentially developing polarization potential, pro- 
portional to the stimulating potentials. If the polar- 
ization potential does not reach a minimum, no 
excitation occurs. The latent period of the minimal 
action current decreases with increasing polarization 
velocity. The latent period depends on the tempera- 
ture, while polarization velocity is independent of it. 
With rectangular currents, the development of 
polarization potentials is suddenly interrupted. To 
produce excitation, the polarization developed before 
the excitation occurs must be larger than the minimal 
polarization for excitation by constant currents. 
Eichler denies that a constant value of tissue polari- 
zation is a threshold condition for excitation. The 
polarization needed has a minimum for the rheobase 
and increases with decreased duration of excitation. 
The effect of stimulation depends not only on the 
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magnitude but also on the duration of polarization. 
There is no experimental evidence for any release 
theory of the excitation mechanism.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 


3902. Eichler, W. Der Einfluss der stationiren 
elektrotonischen Polarisation auf die Entwicklung 
der Nervenerregung am Reizorte. (The influence of 
constant electrotonic polarization on the develop- 
ment of nerve excitation at the site of stimulation.) 
Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1939, 242, 557-576.—The 
influence of electrotonic currents on the development 
of excitation under the stimulating electrode was 
studied by recording the action currents from the 
stimulated spot, from a site on the nerve between 
the stimulating electrode and the muscle, or from 
the muscle itself (frog’s gastrocnemius, amplifier, 
oscillograph). Catelectrotonus diminishes the latent 
period, anelectrotonus prolongs it. Strong stimula- 
tion during anelectrotonus produces rhythmic excita- 
tions. The theoretical importance of the results is 
discussed and the conclusion is drawn that constant 
electrotonic and dynamic stimulation polarization 
have identical influence on the excitation process. 
The effect of the electrotonus on excitation can be 
compared with that of temperature (anelectrotonus 
low, catelectrotonus high temperature), and the 
electrotonic effect resembles the vagus influence on 
the heart.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3903. Fulton, J. F. The central nervous system. 
Annu, Rev. Physiol., 1940, 2, 243-262.—A general 
review of the 1938 and 1939 literature, exclusive of 


sensory systems and electroencephalography.— W. S. 
Hunter (Brown). 


3904. Landahl, H. D., & Householder, A. S. 


Neuron circuits: the self-exciting neuron. Psycho- 
metrika, 1939, 4, 255-267.—Conditions are deter- 
mined under which a single self-exciting neuron can 
reach a state of permanent excitation, in the case 
that the neuron develops both an excitatory and an 
inhibitory substance as well as in the case that it 
develops only a single, excitatory substance. In case 
both substances are developed it is possible to have 
periodic solutions, a possibility which does not arise 
when the circuit consists of neurons, or of a neuron, 
developing only an excitatory substance.—(Courtesy 
Psychometrika). 


3905. Lorente de N6, R. Release of acetyl- 
choline by sympathetic ganglia and synaptic trans- 
mission. Science, 1940, 91, 501-503.—The author 
reviews the experimental findings regarding synaptic 
transmission at sympathetic ganglia mediated by 
acetylcholine, and reaches the following conclusions: 
(1) acetylcholine is not regularly released by blood- 
circulated ganglia, but is released only after a certain 
departure from normal conditions has been created 
and then in variable amounts; (2) synaptic trans- 
mission is possible without the release of any acetyl- 
choline, and also with its release in large amounts, 
and (3) the liberation of the acetylcholine is a 
process that is not specific to the synapses, and there 
are experimental results which indicate that it may 
take place after transmission has been effected. 
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Such recently discovered facts should not be aj. 
lowed to diminish the importance of the role of 
acetylcholine, but should make it advisable to 
consider whether acetylcholine, ‘‘instead of being 
the synaptic transmitter, actually plays a less 
specific role in the course of the electrochemica! 
reactions that take place during transmission of 
nerve impulses and subsequent processes of re. 
covery.”"—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


3906. Lovell, H. W., Czarski, T. J., & Lyman, R. 
S. . The effect of vestibular stimulation on braip 
waves. Chin. J. Physiol., 1939, 14, 389-409 — 
(Biol. Abstr. XIV: 8388). 


3907. Paulian, D., Tudor, M., & Constantinesco, 
Gh. L’électro-encéphalogramme dans un cas de 
mutisme et surdité hystériques. (The e.e.g. of a 
case of hysterical deaf-mutism.) Rev. neurol., 1939, 
71, 738-741.—The patient became deaf and dumb 
following a fright. In the frontal-occipital and 
vertex-occipital areas, the e.e.g. shows the existence 
of a waves (indicating inhibition of cortical activity 
according to Adrian’s and Matthews’ interpretation 
both before and after the cure (obtained by “tor. 
pedoing” the patient by means of violent electric 
shocks on the neck, head, and larynx); on the con- 
trary, in bi-occipital recording, the absence of a waves 
after the cure indicates the resumption of activity 
in the cortex; in bifrontal and left frontal-parietal 
recording, the absence (before the cure) of a waves 
and the great number of 8 waves show the efforts 
made by the patient to speak and to hear; whereas 
after the cure, the re-appearance of the a@ waves 
shows the ending of that effort and the return of a 
restful period. These results oppose the pithiatic 
theory of hysteria.—C. Nony (Sorbonne). 


3908. Penfield, W. L’écorce cérébrale chez 
Vhomme. (The cerebral cortex in man.) Année 
psychol., 1940, 39, 1-32.—Evidence obtained from 
studies of epilepsy and of conscious states following 
brain operations supports Jackson’s statement that 
the cerebral cortex represents an intermediate level 
of integration rather than the highest level of neural 
activity. 


r 


The development of man’s cortex col 
cided with his acquisition of new methods of adapta 
tion to his environment, and there appears to be 1 
reason to assume that the neural mechanism essential 
to consciousness would have been transferred to the 
most recently differentiated hemisphere. In a cot- 
scious person nerve currents in the motor regions 0! 
both hemispheres produce complex phenomena 
which no electric stimulation of any point of the 
cortex can reproduce. The latter may product 
hallucinations involving visual and auditory memo 
ries, but the subject always remains aware 0! their 
unreality. Epileptic processes which paralyze bral" 
regions not included in the cortex may destro) 
consciousness as well, so that it seems reasonable ‘0 
assume the existence of a region outside the cortex 
whose integrity is essential to consciousness. The 
author suggests that this indispensable mechans® 
is located between the mid-brain and the corte’ 
though all other parts of the brain also may be ™ 
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volved in consciousness to some extent.—H. Beau- 
mont (Kentucky). 

3009. Prosser, C. L. Effect of salts upon “‘spon- 
taneous” activity in the nervous system of the cray- 
fsh. J. cell. comp. Phystol., 1940, 15, 55-65.—A 


saline solution with 0.42 grams K per liter keeps the 
activity of the isolated abdominal ganglion at about 
the same level as blood. More spontaneous activity 
follows decreasing the K concentration and vice 


versa. The activity was not antagonized by Ca, 
and an increase or decrease of 25% Na had no effect. 
The spontaneous firing of a aouens depends on the 
ratio of concentrations of K inside and outside the 
ell —O. W. Richards (Spencer Lens Company). 


3010. Rioch, D. McK. The neurophysiology of 
the corpus striatum and globus pallidus. Psychiatry, 
1940, 3, 119-139.—- M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3911. Rohracher, H. Fehlerquellen und Kon- 
trollmethoden bei gehirnelektrischen Untersuch- 
ungen. (Sources of error and control measures in 
ele troencephalography.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 

39, 242, 389-402.—-Various simple measures for 
the detection of methodical errors in electroenceph- 
alography are described, as well as expedients 
for their prevention. Special attention is given to 
the frequency range of the amplifier, stray alternat- 
ing currents, variations of the anode and heating 
irrents, and disturbances caused by picking up 
muscle or even heart action currents.—M. E. Morse 
Baltimore). 

3912. Rosenblueth, A. The autonomic nervous 
system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1940, 2, 263-286.— 
A general review of recent literature —W. S. Hunter 
Brown). 

3913. Rubin, M. A. Electroencephalography in 
the psychoses. Localization of cerebral atrophy. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1940, 96, 861-875.—The bi- 
lateral distribution of the amount of alpha-wave 
activity (per cent time alpha) was determined from a 
group of 14 schizophrenics, 2 manic-depressives, and 
ne case of traumatic psychosis. From differences 

the distribution of per cent time alpha over the two 
cerebral hemispheres, it was found possible to 
localize cerebral atrophy. The electroencephalo- 
graphic diagnoses were confirmed pneumoenceph- 
alographically in 10 out of 11 cases —R. Goldman 

Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

3914. Sager, O., & Herman, R. L’analyse statis- 
tique de l’électroencéphalogramme du point de vue 
des amplitudes. (Statistical analysis of e.e.g.’s from 
the point of view of wave amplitude.) Rev. neurol., 
1939, 71, 625-633.—Statistical analysis makes it 
P ssible to know with a certain degree of probability 

he nature of the factor which modifies the electrical 
activity of the cortex. If we put on the X axis the 
amplitudes of the cortical waves during 60’’ and on 
ne Y axis the number of the waves, we obtain, for a 
c ormal individual, a distribution curve similar to 
that of Maxwell. In states of increased cortical 
excitability (such as tetanus, voluntary hyperpnea) 
the curve is skewed to the left; in a state of inhibition 
&.g. sleep) it is skewed to the right. In pathological 
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states the curve is altered: in petit mal and in epilepsy 
outside crisis periods, the discharge of the cortical 
neurons being asynchronic, the distribution curve is 
very irregular and shows several peaks; in lesions or 
abscess of the cortex the curve of the affected hemi- 
sphere is so skewed to the left that it has but one 
slope, and this is more or less abrupt; in aphasics it 
has two distinct parts, one similar to the sleep curve 
and the other similar to the normal one, i.e. that of 
Maxwell.—C. Nony (Sorbonne). 


3915. Williams, A. C. Some psychological cor- 
relates of the electroencephalogram. Arch. Psy- 
chol., N. Y., 1939, No. 240. Pp. 42.—The develop- 
ment of electroencephalography has provided a new 
technique for exploring the electrical activity of the 
cortex. The electroencephalogram is called EEG; 
the dominant frequency band of human EEG is 
called alpha rhythm. Another outstanding group of 
frequencies is the beta rhythm. 38 adult males were 
tested and it was found that regardless of individual 
differences in the initial amount of alpha activity the 
change in percent time alpha tended to be in the 
same direction for all subjects, and was roughly 
proportional to the initial amount of alpha. Factors 
resulting in the depression and facilitation of alpha 
rhythm were studied; depression of alpha was found 
to depend upon at least two factors designated as 
stimulation and attention to stimulation. Attention 
without stimulation produced no depression. The 
factors are mutually dependent and tend to occur to- 
gether, but are not identical. Facilitation of alpha 
rhythm accompanied the general psychological state 
of the subject. It is suggested that depression of 
alpha results from interfering impulses coming from 
sensory stimulation or from other areas of the cortex; 
facilitation is produced by increasing the activity of 
pacemakers, possibly located in subcortical areas.— 
E. M. Achilles (New York City). 


3916. Yi, C.L. The nature of sensory end-organs 
associated with pressor fibres. Chin. J. Physiol., 
1939, 14, 439-447.—( Biol. Abstr. XIV: 8379). 


[See also abstracts 3838, 3918, 3946, 3961, 3966, 
4022, 4027, 4032, 4033, 4035, 4050, 4070, 4094, 
4144, 4165. ] 
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3917. Adrian, E. D. Le développement du sens 
de l’audition. (The development of the sense of 
hearing.) Bull. Soc. philom. Paris, 1939, No. 122, 
28-42.—A lecture given at the Sorbonne in February 
1939. The author gives a brief description of the 
human ear and of anatomical and functional altera- 
tions of the different parts of the ear among the vari- 
ous species of vertebrates. With cold-blooded ani- 
mals accurateness of audition depends not only on the 
number of nerve endings but also on the temperature 
of the nerve, which regulates the number of impulses 
which nerve fibers can transmit per second. E.g., in 
the tortoise, on a cold day, when the temperature of 
the nerve is less than 10° C., the liminal intensity is 
32 decibels for a frequency of 50 cycles; it rises to 





3918-3926 RECEPTIVE 
60 db for a frequency of 100 cycles, while sounds 
of higher frequency are not perceived. At 30° ¢ 
the threshold is at 28 db for 50 cycles, and goes down 
to 15 db for 300 cycles and 20 db for 400 cycles. 
Sounds are perceived down to 600 cycles, with 
liminal intensity of 60 db. 10 films and graphs are 
given.—C. Nony (Sorbonne). 

3918. Békésy, G. The neural terminations re- 
sponding to stimulation of pressure and vibration. 
l. exp. Psychol., 1940, 26, 514-519.—*‘By means of 
measurement of great precision for punctiform 
stimulation of the surface of the skin, it has been 
possible to localize separately the sensations of 
pressure and of vibration. The sensation of vibra- 
tion arises from stimulation of nerve endings in the 
hair papilla and the sensation of pressure arises from 
stimulation of nerve endings near the sebaceous 
gland and, on the surface of the skin, about 0.5 mm 
distant from the point sensitive to pressure.’’— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3919. Berens, C. Modification of Worth four- 
dot test. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1940, 23, 561-562.—To 
facilitate testing binocular vision in young children 
the standard Worth four-dot test has been adapted, 
for both near and distance, by replacing the usual 
circular dots with figures (stars and cross) which can 
be easily described —D. J. Shaad (Institute of 
Ophthalmology, New York City). 

3920. Boring, E.G. Size constancy and Emmert’s 
Law. Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 293-295.—The 
author holds that Emmert’s Law implies size con- 
stancy when certain commonly accepted assumptions 
are made. He analyzes the relationship as he sees 
it, although he admits that it can be expounded in 
other ways equally correctly—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

3921. Boring, E. G., & Holway, A. H. Perceived 
size of the moon as a function of angle of regard. 
Science, 1940, 91, 479-480.—Abstract. 

3922. Bragg, W. Combination tones in sound. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1939, 11, 5-9.—Following a 
brief review of the history of our knowledge of com- 
bination tones, the author discusses the physical 
conditions which produce them. Analogous condi- 
tions obtain in radio broadcasting and in what is 
known as the Raman effect, where ‘‘side bands”’ are 
produced by the interaction of two different fre- 
quencies.—S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 

3923. Brandt, H. F. Ocular patterns and their 
psychological implications. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1940, 53, 260—268.—The present experiment studied 
by means of a bidimensional camera record the 
ocular patterns displayed when S is observing a 
symmetrical field. 50 college students served as 
S's. The exposure material was a white card ruled 
into 25 equal areas (2 in. sq.), each division contain- 
ing from 1 to 9 black squares (1/4 in. sq.), and sym- 
metrically arranged around the center area, which 
contained 1 black square. S was instructed to 
observe the card with the purpose of reproducing it. 
Exposure was for 20 sec., and immediately afterward 
S was handed a blank card and told to fill it in 
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correctly. The results showed that: (1) the lef 
side of the field is fixated more frequently than th, 
right (mean frequency 41.86 for the left, 20.12 { 
the right); (2) the upper half is fixated more fre. 
quently than the lower (mean npr yp ee 40.62 for 
the upper, 22.98 for the lower); (3) horizontal ey. 
cursions are more frequent than vertical (mean 
frequency 35.34 for horizontal, 20.96 for vertical 
and (4) the sweep of the horizontal exceeds that of 
the vertical excursions (average excursion 1955.98 
cm. for the horizontal, 1093.05 cm. for the vertical 
All of these differences are significant statistical); 
(CR’s vary between 6.82 and 52.8). The data ar 
considered theoretically —D. E. Johannsen (Skid. 
more). 

3924. Brittain, F. H. The loudness of continuous 
spectrum noise and its application to loudness 
measurements. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1939, 1] 
113-117.—*‘A sound having a spectrum evenly 
and continuously distributed over the audiofre. 
quency band is proposed as a reference sound { 
subjective noise tests in order to permit of subjectiv: 
determinations being made in any surrounding: 
instead of only in a heavily damped room as at 
present. Examples are given. The relation between 
loudness of a single pure tone and a continu 
spectrum sound is given, together with some observa 
tions on the relative sensitivity of various parts 
the cochlea.’’—S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 

3925. Bujas, Z. L’évolution de la sensation du 
froid en fonction de la durée d’excitation. (1 


development of the cold sensation as a function 


the length of stimulation.) Année psychol., 1940, 39, 
184—198.—The speed with which the cold sensatior 
occurs varies with the intensity of the sensation anc 
the intensity of the stimulus. With increasing 
length of excitation the intensity of the resulting 
sensation increases rapidly up to a_ stimulation 
period of 3 seconds, then shows decreasing incre 
ments until a plateau is reached.—H. Beaun 
(Kentucky). 

3926. Chweitzer, A. Recherches sur !’excitation 
électrique de Jl’oeil humain. Localisation des 
phosphénes électriques produits par des courants de 
faible intensité. (Studies of the electric excitat 
of the human eye. Localization of electric pl s 
phenes produced by currents of low intensity 
Année psychol., 1940, 39, 170-183.—The author 
applied simultaneously two electrodes to the eyé 
of his subjects, who were unaware in advance wh 
of the two was to be used. The results showed th 
each subject was inconsistent in localizing Sect 
phosphenes even when the position of the electroces 
was held constant. When the electrode was piact 
at the periphery, the phosphene usually was pe 
ceived at the side corresponding to the stimulate 
eye (e.g., to the left for the left eye), regardless 0 
the point stimulated. Usually the subjects co! 
identify the eye to which the current was ap r 
and sometimes the phosphenes were locaness * 
merely in a certain direction, but also at a ce 
distance in space —H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 
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3927. Coppée, G. La sensibilité différentielle de 
VYoreille A deux sons de hauteur voisine. (Differ- 


ential sensitivity of the ear for two sounds close to 


other in pitch.) Ann. Physiol. Physiochim. 
1939, 15, 809-811.—The auditory differential 
sensitivity in animals is investigated by means of the 
screamed sound” technique, e.g. 2400 cycles for 
40 db above the threshold. Action potentials are 
recorded by means of a needle electrode fixed in the 
ero-inferior end of one of the quadrigemini, but 
hat level such sounds produce only on- and 
Large action potentials appear with 
ions of frequency. By gradually reducing 
these variations we can determine which is the 
smallest one conditioning the appearance of these 
potentials (2400 to 2450, or 2%, in the cat, 2400 to 
2500, or 4%, in the rabbit). The sound is analyzed 
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the internal ear and not in the centers. 
.ction potentials which are recorded for the varia- 
tions at high frequencies are explained by a series of 

and off-effects in the different chains of neurones 
linking one after another each point of the organ of 
Corti (which acts as a resonator) with the auditory 
; when these variations are so small that the 
julation of a sound resonator is not possible, it is 
sound were continuous and uniform.—C. 
Sorbonne). 


3928. Crozier, W. J. The theory of the visual 
threshold. II. On the kinetics of adaptation. Proc. 
nat. Acad. Sct., Wash., 1940, 26, 334-339.—‘‘The 
inetics of dark adaptation, as expressed in the 
change of intensity threshold with dark time, dis- 
lays the statistical result of fluctuating recovery of 
itability as regards the elements of neural effect 
luced from excited units with variable thresholds. 
form of the dark adaptation contour does not 
al the physiochemical nature of the metabolic 
) governing receptor excitation.”—D. E. 
ith (Alberta). 
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3929. Detwiler, S. R. Comparative anatomical 
studies of the eye with especial reference to the 
photoreceptors. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1940, 30, 42-50. 
The structure of visual cells and retinal structure 
| various vertebrates are compared. Photomicro- 
raphic illustrations are presented. ‘‘Although the 

es of vertebrates are constructed upon a common 
generalized plan, nature has deviated considerably 
irom the common architectural scheme, not only with 
respect to the photoreceptor mechanism but, as well, 
with the light-collecting and focusing mechanisms.” 

R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Company). 

3930. Eck, P. J. v. Farbensehen und Zapfen- 
funktion bei der Singdrossel, Turdus e. ericetorum 
Turton. (Color vision and rod function in the 
thrush Turdus.) Leiden: (Diss.), 1939. Pp. x + 50. 
iso in: Arch. néerl. Zool., 1939, 3, 450-499.— 

rushes were trained to take food from colored 
Hering papers were used. Two con- 
‘ainers bearing the positive color were presented 
with four containers bearing a different shade of 
Red, yellow, green, and blue were dis- 
riminated from each of 30 grays of the Hering 
les. Special controls for ultra-violet and infra- 
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red were carried out. All papers used were measured 
with a Keuffel and Esser spectral colorimeter. In 
dim light the animals became color-blind. For blue 
the threshold of color-blindness was at about 0.075 
lux, for red at about 0.001 lux. Changes in the 
form of the cones occurred at 0.001 lux (three 
animals). The difficulty in discrimination of blue 
may be connected with the presence of orange oil 
globules in the retina.— N. Tinbergen (Leiden). 

3931. Foley, J. P., Jr. An experimental investi- 
gation of the effect of prolonged inversion of the 
visual field in the rhesus monkey (Macaca mulatta). 
J. genet. Psychol., 1940, 56, 21-51.—An adult female 
rhesus monkey (about 9 yrs. old) wore constantly, 
for exactly seven days, binocular astronomical tele- 
scopes, held in a specially devised mask, which ro- 
tated the visual field 180° and also produced a 
pseudoscopic effect. Early tonic immobility progres- 
sively decreased as general activity increased. 
By the fourth and fifth day, although spatial localiza- 
tion had improved, the animal still tried to walk 
backward, turn somersaults, descend head first from 
stools and tables. On the last day walking and 
climbing appeared normal, reaching for objects was 
much more accurate. No visceral disturbances were 
observed during the experiment, and when the lenses 
were removed the slight interference with normal 
behavior rapidly waned, except for overestimation of 
distance in jumping downward. Daily protocol 
notations as well as pictures are published.—D. K. 
Spelt (Mississippi). 

3932. Frenckner, P. Movements of the tym- 
panic membrane and of the malleus in normal cases 
and in cases of otosclerosis. Acta Otolaryng., 
Stockh., 1939, 27, 587-607.—Movements of the 
tympanic membrane and of the malleus were filmed 
during compression and aspiration of air in the 
outer auditory canal. The movements could be 
studied, greatly enlarged, during the projection of 
the film. On the basis of the pictures showing differ- 
ent phases of movement, calculations were made of 
the real amount of displacement of the handle of the 
malleus. ‘‘In certain cases of otosclerosis, the 
mobility of the malleus is arrested to some extent 
or practically suspended. The arrestation is mainly 
due to the so-called parallel displacement. It is the 
peculiarly constructed malleo-incudal joint which 
permits the rotation of the malleus around its own 
axis. The decreased mobility of the handle of the 
malleus in otosclerosis may be due to an otosclerotic 
change in the malleo-incudal joint or in the neigh- 
borhood of its surfaces."’ Bibliography.—E. M. 
Pilpel (New York City). 

3933. Frenckner, P. A method for registering the 
movements of the tympanic membrane in the living 
person. Acta Otolaryng., Stockh., 1939, 27, 707-712. 
—The purpose of the method is to make possible 
“the observation, registration, and measurement 
of the ingoing and outgoing movements occasioned 
by different sound frequencies in the tympanic 
membrane of the living person’’ (whether of normal 
or defective hearing). ‘‘The tympanic membrane is 
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made to vibrate by supplying sound from an audio- 
frequency generator with a continually variable 
frequency. The audiofrequency potentials generated 
are amplified and conducted to an electrodynamic 
loud speaker. . . . The movement and its size are 
registered by transmitting the tympanic vibrations 
conveyed by [a] glass rod [described in detail 
elsewhere in the article ] to the measuring coil of an 
electrodynamic micro-oscillometer. . . . It appears 
that tones which lie at a level with the membrane’s 
own oscillations—thus around 1000 periods per 
second—produce many times greater amplitudes 
than others, probably because of resonance phe- 
nomena, and that relatively large amplitudes are 
obtained with frequencies which comprise equal 
parts or multiples thereof.” Bibliography.—EZ. M. 
Pilpel (New York City). 

3934. Geblewicz, E. La sommation spatiale des 
excitations thermiques. (Spatial summation of 
thermal stimuli.) Année psychol., 1940, 39, 199-217. 
—Heat was applied to the foreheads of the subjects 
for varying periods of time and to areas of varying 
sizes. The sensitivity threshold was found to be 
inversely related to the extensity of the stimulated 
surface, a relationship which was more pronounced 
when the period of excitation was brief. It is 
difficult to determine whether the increased intensity 
of the warmth sensation when a greater area is 
affected is due to the physiological factor that more 
receptors are involved, or to the purely physical 
factor that heat is transmitted through the skin. 
The fact that the stimulation of two rather distant 
surfaces on the forehead leads to the same summation 
effect as that of a contiguous area does not prove that 
summation has a central origin, since lateral conduc- 
tions also may have played a part. Since the 
neurones from these two areas would terminate in 
different cerebral hemispheres, the resulting effect 
must be a psychological and associational phe- 
nomeron rather than a physiological one.—H. 
Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3935. Geiger, P. H. Loudness ievel to loudness 
conversion chart. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1940, 11, 
308-310.—A table is presented for determining 
loudness, as subjectively perceived, from loudness 
level, as objectively measured. —S. S. Stevens 
(Harvard). 


3936. Geldard, F. A. The perception of me- 
chanical vibration: I. History of a controversy. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1940, 22, 243-269.—The experimental, 
clinical, and theoretical literature on the perception 
of vibration is reviewed. The first phase of the work 
on this topic involved primarily the function of the 
bones in vibratory perception. The second phase 
saw the conflict between von Frey’s identification of 
vibration with the pressure sense and Katz’ postula- 
tion of a special vibratory sense—C. N. Cofer 
(Brown). 

3937. Geldard, F. A. The perception of mechan- 
ical vibration: Il. The response of the pressure 
receptors. J. gen. Psychol., 1940, 22, 271-280.—An 
improved method for measuring vibratory thresholds 
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is described. Vibratory thresholds of 40 spots which 
were highly pressure-sensitive and of 19 pressure. 
insensitive spots were measured for a stimulus fre. 
quency of 256 cycles. The two populations of spots 
differed in vibratory sensitivity, the sensitive ones 
having low vibration thresholds (amplitude of 
stimulus) and the insensitive spots having thresh. 
olds 8 times as great as the others. ‘The distriby. 
tion of pressure and vibratory sensitivities is punc. 
tate, but stimulation of pressure points may be 
effected by forced vibration delivered to the skin at 
an area remote from it and which is itself insensitive.” 
It may be concluded that in this experiment ‘pre. 
sumptive evidence is offered that vibratory sensa. 
tions fall into a perceptual pattern of feeling of which 
pressure is but another temporal expression.’’—C, 
Cofer (Brown). 

3938. Geldard, F. A. The perception of me. 
chanical vibration: III. The frequency function. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1940, 22, 281-289.—The literature 
on the upper and lower limits of stimulus frequency 
for vibration is in great disagreement; however, data 
from several studies, when threshold amplitude for 
the finger tips is plotted against log frequency 
give curves with similar shapes. Sensitivity in 
creases with frequency to about 250 cycles; then it 
decreases as frequency increases. The author « 
tained thresholds on the volar side of the wrist for 
frequencies of 64, 128, 256, 512, and 1024 cycles 
10 pressure-sensitive spots and 10 pressure-insensi- 
tive spots were studied. Vibration thresholds wer 
high for insensitive spots and low for sensitive spots 
The amplitude-frequency function for the sensitive 
spots was flat. Variability in threshold for in- 
sensitive spots made impossible the determinatio: 
of the form of this function. Amplitude, not energ 
of stimulus, is most simply related to vibrator 
sensitivity —C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

3939. Geldard, F. A. The perception of mechan- 
ical vibration: IV. Is there a separate “vibratory 
sense’? J. gen. Psychol., 1940, 22, 291-308.—Te: 
arguments proposed by advocates of the existence 
of a separate vibratory sense are answered. The 
author holds that vibration involves a mode 0 
operation of the pressure sense. Appended to this 
paper is a complete bibliography on the subject 
the perception of mechanical vibration, including 
214 titles —C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


3940. Gibson, K. S. Spectral luminosity factors. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1940, 30, 51-61.—*‘As a result 
of extensive measurements by the flicker and equal: 
ity-of-brightness methods, mostly in America, 4 
certain set of average luminosity data was adopted 
by the International Commission on IIluminatio! 
in 1924. These I.C.I. luminosity factors were '™ 
corporated in the 1931 I.C.I. standard observe! 
and coordinate system for colorimetry and wer 
accepted by the International Committee on Weights 
and Measures in 1933. In the period from 195) ' 
1938, however, the validity of these factors w4 
challenged by several German investigators, ¥ 
believed as a result of their measurements that a ne¥ 
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set of standard values should be adopted based on 
results by the flicker photometer with pure cone 
yision (1.2° field and daylight adaptation). The 
German measurements, however, were not wholly 

asistent and were in conflict with similar recent 
measurements in England and America. At the 
1939 meetings of the I.C.I., the Germans withdrew 
their op position to the 1924 I.C.I. luminosity factors 
{1 the Commission formally reaffirmed their 


in 
ana 


validity in the photometry of lights of different 


colors. —R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Com- 
pany). 

3041. Grether, W. F. Chimpanzee color vision. 
I. Hue discrimination at three spectral points. J. 
om. Psychol., 1940, 29, 167-177.—The hue dis- 

ination limens of 4 chimpanzee and 4 human 
biects were tested at 500 my, 589 my, and 640 mu. 
ue discrimination in chimpanzee subjects was 
equivalent to that found in previous studies with 
rhesus monkeys. Chimpanzees and human subjects 

a similar limen in the blue-green region. In 
other two regions, however, chimpanzees showed 
approximately double the human threshold. The 
investigator suggests that “the color vision of 

impanzees and rhesus monkeys is at an evolution- 
ary p sition just short of human vision, and that the 

ghtly deficient hue discrimination of these animals 
ild be accounted for by less complete differentia- 

n of the red and green receptor mechanisms.’’— 
L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


3942. Grether, W. F. Chimpanzee color vision. 
Il. Color mixture proportions. J. comp. Psychol., 
1940, 29, 179-186.—The proportions of red (640 my) 
nd green (560 my) required in a mixture to matcha 
filtered yellow were almost identical for human 
nd chimpanzee subjects. In a mixture of 610 mu 
nd 495 mu matching white, however, chimpanzees 
uired a higher proportion of red than did the 
ian subjects. Chimpanzees resembled rhesus 
iets in this respect.— NV. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


3943. Grether, W. F. Chimpanzee color vision. 
a Spectral limits. J. comp. Psychol., 1940, 29, 
-192.—The wave-lengths at which light-adapted 
chimpanzee and human subjects no longer differen- 
uated spectral light and darkness were determined. 
himpanzees showed limits of 402 my and 704 mu. 
Tested with two different fixation points, human 
subjects had limits of 406-681 my and 399-692 my, 
pectively. The higher limit of chimpanzees at the 
red end is said to be of doubtful validity due to 
poss wg differences in test conditions—wN. L. 
t (Vanderbilt). 


944. Hill, W. G. Noise in piano tone, a qualita- 
tive element. Music. Quart., 1940, 26, 244—-259.— 
\ reopening of the controversy which has raged for 

any years concerning possible factors in the varia- 
ton of the piano tone. Hill calls attention to the 
accompanying noises: (1) percussion of hammer 
‘gainst string, (2) noise of key against key-bed, etc., 
and (3) percussion of finger against key. An at- 
‘empt is made to understand the differences between 

nes of “‘singing quality’’ and those which are 
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“bright, brilliant, relatively percussive, and tend to 
‘fall away’ quickly.”—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


3945. Jeffress, L.A. The pitch of complex tones. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 240—-250.—The present 
experiment was undertaken to test the hypothesis 
that the stability of pitch of a complex tone in the 
absence of its fundamental might be similar to the 
perceptual completion of fragmentary visual pat- 
terns. Organ pipes were used as sound sources. An 
amplifier and an attenuator permitted modification in 
intensity and frequency pattern of the stimuli. 
26 S's, mostly without musical training, were asked 
to judge whether the pitch of a complex tone (half 
the time presented with and half without its funda- 
mental) was most like the fundamental of the tone 
or its octave. It was found that ‘‘S’s attempting to 
identify the pitch of organ-pipe tones lacking the 
fundamental component find great difficulty in doing 
so, and, in most cases, choose the octave of the 
fundamental-frequency as the pitch of the tone. 
Exceptions may occur in the case of tones whose 
partials are so related as to favor the generation of 
strong difference tones in the ear.’’ A detailed 
theoretical analysis of the results leads to a conclu- 
sion that the experiments “failed to provide any 
evidence in favor of the hypothesis that pitch is 
determined by the nature of the pattern of stimula- 
tion of the basilar membrane, or that the phenom- 
enon of pitch stability is analogous to pattern 
completion in vision.’"—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3946. Jones, F. N. The chronaxy of cold and 
warmth. Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 216-228.— 
The purpose of the present study was to measure the 
chronaxies of the temperature senses. 3 S’s were 
used; because of previously reported difficulties, 
they were given an extended training. All experi- 
mental work was done upon the dorsal surface of the 
forearm. The measurements of chronaxy were made 
by means of a thyratron-tube chronaximeter. The 
results showed average rheobases of 53.5 + 2.2, 
52.9 + 1.8, and 50.6 + .8 volts for cold for the three 
S’s, with corresponding chronaxies of .956 + .053, 
.426 + .033, and .610+ .019 ms. Similarly for 
warmth the values for the rheobases are 49.4 + 3.8, 
44.8+5.9, and 34.14 15.1 volts, and for the 
chronaxies .907 + .023, .684 + .043, and .662 + .060 
ms. Critical ratios for the chronaxies prove the 
difference between warmth and cold to be statistically 
significant for all S’s. These data are analyzed 
theoretically and it is concluded that they lend 
support to the hypothesis of specific, differentiated 
end-organs for warmth and cold.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


3947. Judd, D. B. Hue saturation and lightness 
of surface colors with chromatic illumination. J. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 1940, 30, 2-32.—‘‘The visual mech- 
anism of a normal observer is so constructed that 
objects keep nearly their daylight colors even when 
the illuminant departs markedly from average day- 
light. The processes by means of which the observer 
adapts to the illuminant or discounts most of the 
effect of a nondaylight illuminant are complicated; 
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they are known to be partly retinal and partly 
cortical. By taking into account the various frag- 
ments of both qualitative and quantitative informa- 
tion to be found in the literature, relations have been 
formulated by means of which it is possible to 
compute approximately the hue, saturation, and 
lightness (tint, value) of a surface color from the 
tristimulus specifications of the light reflected from 
the surface and of the light reflected from the back- 
ground against which it is viewed. Preliminary 
observations of 15 surfaces under each of 5 different 
illuminants have demonstrated the adequacy of the 
formulation and have led to an approximate evalua- 
tion of the constants appearing in it. More detailed 
and extensive observations have been carried out in 
the psychological laboratories of Bryn Mawr 
College and these observations have resulted in an 
improved formulation.” —R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American 
Optical Company). 

3948. Knudsen, V. O. An ear to the future. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1939, 11, 29-36.—The present 
and future of the science of acoustics are discussed 
from the points of view of (1) the amelioration of 
impaired hearing, (2) the conquest of noise, and (3) 
modern acoustics and music.—S. S. Stevens (Har- 
vard). 

3949. Kriszat, G. Untersuchungen zur Sinnes- 
physiologie, Biologie und Umwelt des Maulwurfs. 
(Studies of the physiology of the sense organs, 
biology and environment of the mole.) Z. Morph. 
Okol. Tiere, 1940, 36, 446-511.—Olfactory stimuli 


aid the mole in locating food, even when it is covered 


with dirt. Tactual sensations together with kines- 
thetic impressions derived from his own movements 
serve to orient him in space. He can learn to hear, 
by gradual modification, tones from 250 to 3000 
cycles. Probably his auditory sense is_ well 
enough developed so that he can distinguish tones 
from noises. It is likely that the mole is incapable 
of visual orientation and of distinguishing between 
bright and dark.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3950. Kriszat, G. Die Orientierung im Raume 
bei Talpa europaea. (Space orientation in the mole.) 
Z. Morph. Okol. Tiere, 1940, 36, 512—556.—For the 
mole conventional and visual space do not exist. 
His orientation becomes possible through fixation of 
his starting position, while the space covered by his 
directed movements is supplemented by his tactual 
sensations. The individual canals of the structures 
which he erects become familiar to him as a result 
of containing certain landmarks, and constitute 
parts of his individual world which are clearly 
distinguished from any other—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3951. Lewis, D. Pitch as a psychological phe- 
nomenon. Music Teach. nat. Ass. Proc., 1939, 
121-133.—A critical survey of research which has 
been undertaken since the publication of Lewis’ 
1937 article on pitch (Univ. Iowa Stud. Psychol. 
Music, 4, 346-373). The survey includes a discus- 
sion of unpublished work on piano tuning by O. L. 
Railsback.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 
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3952. Lifshitz, S. Fluctuation of the hearin 
threshold. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1939, 11, 118-121. 
—A new phenomenon was discovered, according 
to which an unsteadiness of hearing of a tone of 1000 
cycles begins at an average loudness level of six 
phons above the individual threshold and continues 
to the limit of audibility. The amplitude of the 
fluctuation has an average value of two phons for a 
tone of 1000 cycles.’ The phenomenon is attributed 
to physiological processes within the ear.—S. § 
Stevens (Harvard). 

3953. Loar, L. Physical bases of pitch. Musi, 
Teach. nat. Ass. Proc., 1939, 106—112.—An element. 
ary account.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

3954. Lurie, M. H. Studies of acquired and 
inherited deafness in animals. J. acoust. Soc. Amer 
1940, 11, 420—-426.—T wo types, conduction deafness 
and nerve deafness, are distinguished. Both types 
occur in animals and can be studied experimentally 
The results of such studies are reviewed.—S. § 
Stevens (Harvard). 

3955. Miles, W. R. Modification of human-eye 
potential by dark and light adaptation. Scien 
1940, 91, 456.—Abstract. 

3956. Mitra, S. C., & Datta, A. The influence of 
colour on the estimation of area. Indian J. Psychol. 
1939, 14, 91-94.—Five different sizes of circles 
squares, and triangles were cut from six different 
colored sheets of cardboard. Nine students acted as 
subjects in judging the areas of these figures. 
was found that colored figures were more frequently 
overestimated than black or white figures. Mos 
frequently overestimated was green.—R. M. Gagne 
(Brown). 

3957. Montgomery, H. C. Analysis of World’s 
Fairs’ hearing tests. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1940, 50, 
335—339.—These experiments present the widest 
survey of hearing that has ever been made. Tw 
types of tests were given, a spoken-word test and a 
tone test. Data relative to sex, race, and age wert 
also obtained. The results are in harmony wit 
existing data and indicate a falling off in tearing 
acuity with age. This is particularly noticeable a 
the higher frequencies. At the low frequencies the 
falling off with age is less for men than for women 
while at the higher frequencies it is less for women 
than for men. There are no significant sectiona 
differences (New York, San Francisco), and 
indication of any fatigue effect on hearing we! 
time of day is taken into account.—O. P. Lester 
(Buffalo). 

3958. Olmsted, J. M. D. The special senses. 
Annu, Rev. Physiol., 1940, 2, 287—308.—A gener 
review of recent literature, particularly on the ey' 
and ear.—W. S. Hunter (Brown) 

3959. Pepsinsky, A. The contribution of te 
frequency factor to the psychological state of tensi0». 
Music Teach. nat. Ass. Proc., 1939, 134-143.—Whil 
tones in the neighborhood of d above middle ¢ wer 
rapidly modulated up or down, musically trainee 
subjects were asked to judge what had happenec 
Sinusoidal glides were judged to possess a whif 
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like cherartar: linear glides appeared as a sort of 
thru or “bump.’’ Where the duration of the 
glide r Bn: from .3 to .025 sec. the perceived extent 
of pitch change was found to depend upon the 
amount, the rate, and the form of the modulation. 
The author considers the matter from the stand- 
point of tension.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


3960. Petran, L. A. The nature and meaning of 
absolute pitch. Music Teach. nat. Ass. Proc., 1939, 
144-152.—A comprehensive survey of the several 
phenomena usually grouped under the name ab- 
solute pitch. The belief is expressed that those 
pooneill e these abilities differ from others in 
egree only. —P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

3061. Piéron, H., & Segal, J. Recherches sur la 
sensibilité tactile digitale par stimulation électrique 
du nerf cutané. (Studies of digital tactile sensibility 
electric stimulation of the cutaneous nerve.) 
psychol., 1940, 39, 89-135.—Brief electric 
ation of a single cutaneous nerve fiber pro- 
juces a sensation of a tactile shock projected on the 
1rea of innervation. Repetition results in a summa- 
effect with reduced sensibility threshold. This 
t is retroactive, so that subliminal stimulation 
mes perceptible by repetition. Vibratory sensa- 
produced by rapid repetition up to 200 
id. Sensibility to intensity differentiation 
; after the intensity becomes twice as great 
ireshold. With increasing intensity, reac- 

times decrease. When the threshold of algic 

ibility is approached, reaction times increase. 

principal hypothesis is that iteration, unneces- 
ry along peripheral tracts, occurs in the cortex 
issure a state of excitation permitting a sensory 
This is brought about by the intervention 

ultiple polysynaptic tracts in lower cortical 
is through which successive currents are adduced. 
1 integration is complete, the response is local- 
in the neurones receiving the preliminary 
ulation. Thus the sensibility threshold is 
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lowered to permit responses to subliminal stimuli 
retroactive facilitation). —H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 
2. Rabkin, E. B. Polychromatic plates for 


396 
testing colour vision. [2nd ed.] Kharkov: State 
Medi ical P ublishing House of the U.S.S.R., 1939.— 

iumber of plates for the differential diagnosis of 
py y, de uteranopy, tritanopy, protanomaly and 
maly has been increased in this new edi- 

n. The color composition of plates 1 and 2 has 
been changed to azure and gray and the colored 

background into which plates 3, 4, 6 and 12 are 
has been enlarged. The range of color intensities 
considerably enlarged. The plates contain 
id geometrical figures such as a circle, 
and square, which are particularly useful 
testing children and illiterates—R. R. Willoughby 
wn) 


3963. Richter, C. P., & Campbell, K. H. Alcohol 
taste thresholds and concentrations of solution 
preferred by rats. Science, 1940, 91, 507-509.— 
Kats were + rs to drink from two water con- 
‘ainers for a preliminary period of ten days until 
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their normal water intake was established. Then 
one bottle was replaced by a solution of alcohol and 
water, beginning with .01% by weight and increasing 
the concentration each day in small steps until a 
15% concentration was reached on the 50th day. 
For the first 18 days, concentrations .01 to 1.4%, 
the rats drank as much water as alcohol. Concen- 
trations from 1.8 to 4.8% showed a preference for 
the alcohol, with the greatest preference for solutions 
from 2.4 to 4.4%. Above 6% alcohol solutions they 
showed a preference for water, drinking only minimal 
amounts of the alcohol. Of the 17 rats used, 13 
gave records as shown above, 3 never manifested a 
preference for alcohol, and 1 preferred water.— 
F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

3964. Ruckmick, C. A. The physiological basis of 
pitch. Music Teach. nat. Ass. Proc., 1939, 113-120. 
—An account of the anatomy of the auditory 
mechanisms with a discussion of the two major 
theories now current. Ruckmick favors the reso- 
nance interpretation.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

3965. Ryan, T. A., & Ryan, M.S. Geographical 
orientation. Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 204-215.— 
The present study analyzed the nature of the psycho- 
logical processes involved in geographical orienta- 
tion. 5 trained S’s were used in two experimental 
procedures. Series I: S was blindfolded and revolved 
slowly. E then asked him to point to objects in the 
room or outside and to give a detailed report in terms 
of products. The blindfold was then removed and 
additional reports requested. Series I]: S was asked 
a question concerning the location of a city (a) with 
reference to himself (pointing); (b) with reference to 
Ithaca (compass directions); (c) with reference to 
S’s home town (compass); or (d) with reference to 
another strange city (compass). In each case the 
psychological experiences were described after an- 
swering the question. The following kinds of 
orientation report were made: (1) immediate per- 
ceptive field extended to include space beyond 
perception, though S experienced it as a part of the 
spatial framework in which he apprehended himself; 
(2) objects at a greater distance were implied and 
pointed to by objects present; (3) immediate orienta- 
tion in terms of compass points; (4) orientation 
deduced from verbal formulae; (5) imaginal orienta- 
tion independent of present frame of reference, e.g., 
imaginal maps.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3966. Smith, K. U. The neural centers concerned 
in the mediation of apparent movement vision. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1940, 26, 443-466.—Stroboscopic 
illumination of a moving striated pattern which 
covers the visual field is effective in producing in the 
guinea pig differential nystagmic reactions, the 
frequency of which is a function of the velocity of the 
movement. The character of these reactions dupli- 
cates similar responses elicited by real movement. 
Results of extirpation experiments indicate that re- 
moval of the occipital areas of the cortex does not 
markedly alter the nature of the animal’s responses 
to stroboscopic movement, although the frequency 
of response is increased following operation. Hemi- 
decortication does not alter the nature of the re- 
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sponses in any significant way. Hemidecortication 
combined with removal of the occipital area of the 
opposite hemisphere produces results comparable to 
those following removal of the occipital areas alone. 
Responses persist after complete bilateral decortica- 
tion. In decorticate animals there is a significant 
increase in frequency of responses and some reduc- 
tion in amplitude following operation. The sig- 
nificance of the data for the general theory of ap- 
parent movement vision lies in the demonstration 
of the phenomenon as a function of the subcortical 
reflex systems.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3967. Steinberg, J. C., & Gardner, M. B. On 
the auditory significance of the term hearing loss. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1940, 11, 270-277.—It is 
shown that when nerve deafness is involved the 
audiogram does not give an accurate indication of 
the degree to which the loudness of sounds is reduced. 
Nevertheless, when the capacity to interpret speech 
is taken as the criterion of the excellence of hearing, 
the audiogram gives an approximately correct indi- 
cation of hearing impairment. A comparison is 
made between the zero level of the commercial 
audiometer and the threshold of hearing obtained, 
under laboratory conditions, from selected ob- 
servers.—S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 

3968. Stone, L. J.. & Jenkins, W. L. Recent 
research in cutaneous sensitivity: I. Pain and 
temperature. Psychol. Bull., 1940, 37, 285-311.— 
The review covers the publications since the review 
of M. J. Zigler (Psychol. Bull., 1932, 29, 260-278). 
In the case of pain, the following topics are con- 
sidered: pain as a specific modality, studies of pain 
using electrical stimulation, new theories of the 
neural mechanisms of pain and hyperalgesia, chem- 
ical factors in pain and analgesia, visceral and 
referred pain, adaptation of pain, phenomena of 
plural stimulation, localization of pain, and phe- 
nomenal descriptions and classifications. In the 
case of temperature, the following topics are con- 
sidered: attempts to identify receptors, theories of 
receptor action, adaptation, mapping, paradoxical 
warm, heat, threshold measurements, genetic studies, 
phenomena of plural stimulation, and perceptual 
phenomena. 153 references.—A. W. Melton (Mis- 
souri). 

3969. Studnitz, G. v. Physiologie des Sehens. 
(Physiology of vision.) In Various, Probleme der 
Biologie, Bd. 3. Leipzig: Akad. Verl. Ges., 1940. 
Pp. 367.—The chapters deal with the light sensitivity 
of cells and tissues, the sense organs of vision, the 
changes occurring in the retina as a result of changing 
illumination, reactions conditioned by visual stimu- 
lation, and electrophysiology of the retina and the 
optic nerve. Bibliography of more than 1000 titles 
from the German and foreign literature—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

3970. Trendelenburg, W. Individuelle Reak- 
tionsformen in der normalen Sinnestitigkeit. (In- 
dividual forms of reaction in normal sensory ac- 
tivity.) In Various, Veréff. Berl. Akad. f. drztl. 
Fortbildg., Bd. 5. Jena: Fischer, 1939. Pp. 122-137. 
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—Piper’s findings, according to which darkness 
adaptation is subject to large individual differences. 
must be carefully retested. If they are confirmed. 
the highest adaptation found must be designated as 
the norm. There is no relationship between adapta. 
tion and color sense. For the latter, there is ap 
individual reaction, 2 types each for dichromates and 
trichromates. In addition, there are cases in which 
one eye is definitely normal, the other one deuter. 
anomalous or protoanomalous. An object is seen 
in different colors by the two eyes of a single indi. 
vidual. The author distinguishes between after. 
images and eidetic phenomena. In sensory physi- 
ology it is very difficult to set up a norm and delimit 
it from the abnormal.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3971. Tussing, L. The effect of football and 
basketball on vision. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth 
phys. Educ., 1940, 11, 16-18.—Tests of visual acuity 
lateral imbalance, fusion, and fluctuation were given 
before and after workouts. No reliable changes were 
detected, although there seemed to be some im- 
provement of acuity (especially of the non-dominant 
eye) and some decrease in fusion after basketball 
sessions.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 

3972. Volkmann, J., Hunt, W. A., & McGourty, 
M. Variability of judgments as a function of 
stimulus-density. Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 277- 
284.—The present experiment undertook to de- 
termine whether the variability of judgments is a 
function of the number of stimuli judged in the case 
of lifted weights as it has been found to be with 
affective judgments. The stimuli in each series 
ranged between 45 and 100 grams, but the tota 
number of steps involved varied from 3 to 12. Th 


set was presented 100 times, and reports were made 


in terms of 3 categories. Four S’s served, but one 
did not complete all observations. Variability 
judgment was calculated by two methods: 
Hunt and Flannery’s method of counting the number 
of shifts in judgment category for each stimulus, anc 
(2) Q, determined graphically. When the first 
method of measuring variability was used, it was 
found that the data confirm the finding of Hunt anc 
Flannery that variability increases as a function 
stimulus density, but when the second was used the 
variability remained constant. The authors discuss 
in detail this apparent contradiction, and attemp! 
to resolve it.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3973. Watson, N. A., & Knudsen, V. O. Selec- 
tive amplification in hearing aids. J. acoust. ©0 
Amer., 1940, 11, 406-419.—The effectiveness 
hearing aids using different types of amplification 
was tested by means of articulation tests. Unilorm 
and selective amplification were compared, Du 
large individual differences among the patients 
prevent any unqualified generalizations as to rea 
tive merits. ‘A method of prescription based on the 
‘most comfortable equal loudness curve’ has prove 
highly satisfactory in several cases.’""—S. S. 5éeve" 
(Harvard). 

3974. Weber, H. H. Goethes oder Herings 
Farbenkreis? (Goethe's or Hering’s color scale: 
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Forsch. Fortschr. dtsch. Wiss., 1940, 16, 65-68.— 
\ccording to the laws of relationship between 
stimulus and sensation, blue, yellow and red are 
equidistant for sensation. Consequently, they must 
be so arranged on the color scale. Violet, green and 
orange represent the transitions in this series. 
Goethe's color scale fulfils these conditions perfectly, 
while Hering’s emphatically does not.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

2075. Wever, E. G., Bray, C. W., & Lawrence, M. 
The locus of distortion in the ear. J. acoust. Soc. 
tmer., 1940, 11, 427-433.—“‘An investigation was 
made of the locus of distortion in the ear by the 
surgical separation of middle and inner ear struc- 
tures at the stapes. Stimulation of the isolated 
inner ear by mechanical vibrations gave a distortion 
D 1e same type as that obtained from the 
intact ear by aerial stimulation. It is concluded that 
distortion in the middle ear is insignificant, and that 
it has its seat of origin beyond the stapes, perhaps 
in the hair cells of the organ of Corti.""—S. S. 
Stevens (Harvard). 

3976. Willmann, J. N. The. effect of a fixed 
change in difficulty introduced at various levels of 
difficulty. Psychol. Monogr., 1940, 52, No. 3, 9-20.— 
Subjects were required to name letters exposed 
tachistoscopically for .1 second. The letters were 
projected upon a screen and the task was rendered 
nore and more difficult by decreasing the illumi- 
At different levels of difficulty the effect 
{ two fixed changes was observed. One change was 
produced by increasing the separation of two letters 
and the other by increasing the number of letters 
from two to four. The result seems to indicate that, 
throughout the range of levels of difficulty, the 
effects upon difficulty of the fixed increase of separa- 
tion of two letters and of the fixed change from two 
to four letters are relatively constant. It would seem 
that the relationship between goodness of perform- 
ance and favorableness of conditions is linear, or very 
nearly so.—D. G. Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 


(See also abstracts 3853, 3869, 3883, 3906, 3916, 
3991, 4081, 4131, 4159, 4231, 4269, 4271. ] 
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_ 3977. Bode, B. H. How we learn. Boston: 
Heath, 1940. Pp. 308. $2.00.—It is possible that 
teachers have a less clear conception of what learning 
is than they had a century ago, due to the many 
conflicting theories of learning that have been ex- 
pounded. The problem of learning is approached in 
this book by a consideration of certain theories of 
mind that have proved of outstanding importance 
lor education. Chapter headings include: the con- 
trast between mind and matter; education as ‘‘de- 
velopment from within”’; a critical examination of the 
“assical tradition; the doctrine of formal discipline; 
‘Ne inadequacy of the mind-substance theory; the 
“tory of mental states; apperception and teaching; 
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behaviorism and learning; the reaction against 
behaviorism; a pragmatic theory of mind; and the 
present situation. A semi-historical approach is 
maintained —L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers 
College). 

3978. Bradford, L. T. The effect of practice upon 
standard errors of estimate. Psychol. Monogr., 
1940, 52, No. 3, 56-71.—Two groups of subjects, 
one consisting of 43 university students and the 
other composed of 34 10th-grade students, were 
given practice consisting of 25 trials distributed 
over 25 days in 7 memory tests. Practice produced 
an increase in correlation in the cases of the majority 
of the pairs of tests in both groups. However, in 
general, when the standard errors of the estimates 
were corrected for test unreliability, increases in 
their average value as the result of practice were 
revealed on the part of both groups. Therefore, 
while test intercorrelations increased with practice, 
it was impossible to predict final test scores in one 
test from those made on another any better after 
practice than initially. The average values of the 
individual standard deviations of standard scores 
were not comparable as indices of trait variability 
because of the change between practice and the 
value of the oqis, and because of the effect of change 
of the reliability of the tests upon the variation of 
standard scores—D. G. Ryans (Cooperative Test 
Service). 

3979. Brener, R. An experimental investigation 
of memory span. J. exp. Psychol., 1940, 26, 467- 
482.—The evidence of this study shows that ab- 
solute size of memory span varies from material to 
material. The order of materials in terms of in- 
creasing difficulty in remembering is as follows: 
digits, consonants and colors (the latter two of 
about equal difficulty), concrete words, geometrical 
designs, and abstract words (the latter three of 
about equal difficulty), paired associates, nonsense 
syllables, memory for commissions, and sentences. 
A statistical analysis of the data suggests the con- 
clusion that all of the tests call for a common ability, 
thus tending to keep the position of the individual 
constant in relation to the rest of the group, but 
also that certain abilities are called for in some of the 
tests and not in others, thus tending to make the 
position of the individual fluctuate in relation to the 
rest of the group. A factorial analysis of inter- 
correlations of the tests tends to bear out this 
conclusion.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3980. Brogden, W. J. Retention of conditioned 
responses tested by experimental extinction. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 285-288.—‘‘The purpose of 
the present study was to investigate the retention 
at 6 mos. of greatly over-practiced conditioned 
flexion-responses in dogs by means of experimental 
extinction, where in some cases the response had been 
maintained by shock and in others had been main- 
tained by food which had been substituted for 
shock.” 8 animals were used. Retention of con- 
ditioned flexion to the bell at the end of 6 mos. was 
above 60% of the first 40 trials in all except 1 
animal. The conditioned salivary response of two 
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animals was poorly retained and was extinguished 
much more rapidly than the flexion response. ‘The 
conditioned flexion-responses originally reénforced 
with shock required over three times as many trials 
for extinction as did the conditioned flexion re- 
sponses originally reénforced with food. While no 
control data is available, the equality in the number 
of trials required in the immediate extinction of 
conditioned flexion responses reénforced with food 
and of conditioned flexion responses reénforced with 
shock points toward the lapse of time as the factor 
in the significantly longer extinction time of con- 
ditioned flexion reénforced with shock after 6 mos., 
rather than toward a difference in the functioning of 
food and shock as incentives.’-—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

3981. Buxton, C. E. Three experimental notes on 
speed of locomotion gradient. J. comp. Psychol., 
1940, 29, 139-150.—Several experiments reported 
here suggest that Drew's earlier results with the 
straight runway depend upon variations in motiva- 
tion rather than in learning, hence do not so directly 
refute Hull’s theory as might be supposed. One 
experiment demonstrates that the usual flat time 
curve for the first run appears when rats are fed 
briefly outside of the maze prior to the run, but not 
when they are fed the same amount in the food box 
of the maze itself. In the latter instance a steep 
gradient appears. Four groups were tested for five 
massed trials under the following conditions, re- 
spectively: (1) open doors and 48-hour hunger, (2) 


open doors and 18-hour hunger, (3) push-up doors 


and 24-hour hunger. These experiments show that 
runs after the first become faster with doors open, 
that gradients flatten out when motivation is high, 
and that gradients practically disappear under 
conditions of high motivation and open doors. The 
relation of Drew's and these results to Hull's theories 
is considered.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


3982. Chattopadhyay, K. P. A case of temporary 
loss of memory. Jndian J. Psychol., 1939, 14, 
117-123.—The case report of a memory loss caused 
by fear of failure—R. M. Gagné (Brown). 


3983. Clausse, A. Schématisation et globalisme. 
(Schematization and globalization [of thought ].) 
Cah. Pédag., Univ. Liége, 1938, 4, 132-133. 

3984. Crannell, C. W. The effect of equal dis- 
tribution of runs on “insight’’ performance in rats. 
J. Psychol., 1940, 9, 311-321—When 18 and 12 
male rats were trained on two variations of the 
Tolman-Honzik insight apparatus, results in both 
cases were negative with regard to the “insight” 
hypothesis. The author believes that a better 
explanation for the rat’s behavior may be found 
‘in terms of the run or choice immediately preceding 
the insight test, whether this run or choice was made 
a few minutes or 24 hours before the insight test. 
The further verification of this interpretation may 
cast doubt on the explanation suggested by pre- 
vious negative experiments in terms of ‘forced 
movement’ due to accumulation of one-sided ex- 
perience.” —F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 
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3985. Crannell, C. W. Hesitation time and th. 
solution of an alternation problem in rats, | 
Psychol., 1940, 9, 379-385.—The author suggest 
that, for the 12 rats studied, time spent at the 
choice point is related to correctness of choice 
“It is further suggested that some concept such as 
demand against distance must be brought in to ey. 
plain why a solution to such a problem as the one 
presented to the rat in this study develops out oj 
unsystematic encountering (from a conditioning 
point of view) of reward after traversing either ap 
open path or running and retracing a blocked path 
and then taking the open path.” The author 
finally suggests that the data of Dennis may 
fitted to this concept as plausibly as to the concept of 
spontaneous alternation or a ‘‘natural alternation 
tendency.’’—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

3986. Freeman, G. L. A methodological contri- 
bution to the nature-nurture dilemma in tested 
intelligence. Psychol. Rev., 1940, 47, 267-270— 
Recent studies of the IQ reémphasize the degree t 
which the native factor in intelligence may be eff 
tively masked by differences in experience. But this 
should not lead to a minimizing of the native factor 
but rather to an admission that present intelligenc: 
tests are inadequate to measure it and that n 
methods must be devised. A promising lead in this 
direction is the development of tests of concep! 
formation using nonsense figures. Such tests w 
be relatively unaffected by differences in the pas 
experience or training of those tested.—A. G. Bi 
(Cincinnati). 

3987. Gagné, R. M., & Graham, C. H. The effect 
of an “emotional state” on the initial stages of 
acquisition in a conditioned operant response. 
Proc. nat. Acad. Sct., Wash., 1940, 26, 297-300.- 
In a previous experiment on acquisition of a cond 
tioned operant response (running along a straig 
runway to food) in the rat, the animals were ! 
touched by the experimenter between trials. |r 
this experiment a group of 9 animals learned the 
same response, the only difference in procedure 
being that they were moved from the food box to th 
entrance box between trials by hand. ‘These ani 
mals showed no improvement in the first few trials 
thereafter they acquired the response at the san 
rate as the animals of the previous experiment 
This delay in acquisition is considered to be due t 
the emotional state caused by the handling of th 
animals. The implications of this fact for a rationa 
analysis of the process of acquisition is discussed 
D. E. Smith (Alberta). 

3988. Gardner, I. C., & Newman, H. H. Menta! 
and physical traits of identical twins reared apar'. 
J. Hered., 1940, 31, 119-126.—This is a report 0" 
Case XX, twins Lois and Louise, separated at ° 
days of age and reared apart until age 15, we! 
both girls entered Baylor University as freshme? 
where they were studied by the authors. Lois 
moved about considerably with her foster parent's 
living for the most part in cities, while Louise 
lived continuously in the one small Texas toW' 
Thus the qualitative handicap of frequent sc" 
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change is in part offset by the more restricted range 
f emall-town schooling available to the other twin. 
‘he most important social-environmental difference 
. be found in the fact that Louise was adopted, 
“la the status of Lois remained less secure, the 


hoice li 

ch as ‘bility of change being at times considered or 

0 ex. Physically the girls are extremely similar, 
ne mentally and temperamentally a little less so. 

ut of Case XX is noteworthy because in all three respects 

onin these separated identical twins show a higher degree 

eI {similarity than do any of the previous cases so far 


reported. Newman feels that when marked differ- 
ences between separated identical twins occur, this 
may be a function of ‘thresholds of influence, and 
that, unless a certain threshold of difference in 
environment is reached, the organisms do not 
respond differentially.”—G. C. Schwesinger (Amer- 


t 


ican Museum of Natural History). 

3089. Gibson, E. J. A systematic application of 
the concepts of generalization and differentiation to 
verbal learning. Psychol. Rev., 1940, 47, 196-229.— 
\n attempt to develop a theory relating various 
facts of verbal learning, such as transfer, interference, 


two experimentally defined characteristics of the 
nditioned response—generalization and differen- 
ial The hypothesis asserts that the 
liscrimination among the items to be learned is 
fundamental to the learning process. Positive 
transfer occurs where the second task permits dis- 
rimination acquired in the first task to function; 
egative transfer where discrimination between 
some aspect of the two tasks themselves is required 

1 addition to learning the second. Retroactive 

ibition will occur if a second task generalizes 

th one already learned and a discrimination be- 
ween some aspect of the two tasks must be pro- 
ced before the first can be recalled adequately. 

e relation of this hypothesis to other systems, 
psychology, associationism, etc., is 
A number of propositions dependent on 
the hypothesis are outlined in detail, and the evi- 
nce relevant to them reviewed; none of them are 

n to be false. Certain facts of verbal learning, 

‘recognition memory and memory ‘‘changes,’’ may 
vb¢é more amenable to perceptual than to stimulus- 
response analysis—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati) 

3990. Glick, H. N. Hurricane intelligence. Sci- 
ence, 1940, 91, 450.—The author reports that the 

res on an intelligence test given to freshmen at 
the Massachusetts State College during the hurri- 

né of September 1938 show them to be 20% 
superior to freshmen of the previous 10-year period. 

ther tests administered to this class show them to 
“When all conceivable factors are 

asidered, it appears plausible that the unusual 
fount of ozone in the air during the hurricane 
as a mental stimulant to the freshmen.’’-— 

d Jr. (Brown). 

91. Goodlett, C. B., & Greene, V. R. The 
mental abilities of twenty-nine deaf and partially 
deaf Negro children. W. Va St. Coll. Bull., 1940, 
june, 1-23.—The results of the administration of 
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five non-language tests to 29 deaf and partially deaf 
students at the West Virginia State School for the 
Colored Deaf and Blind reveal varying degrees of 
retardation among the subjects depending upon the 
type of test used. A comparison of mental and 
educational ages indicates that these pupils are not 
accomplishing as much as even their retarded 
mentality would allow. Reccommendations as to 
the type of instruction and training of teachers are 
made.—M. Keller (Yale). 

3992. Herb, F. H. Latent learning—non-reward 
followed by food in blinds. J. comp. Psychol., 
1940, 29, 247-256——Two groups, each comprising 
24 hungry rats, were run in a 14-unit T-maze under 
conditions of, respectively, food reward at end of 
blind alleys and non-reward. On the 11th day and 
thereafter the non-reward group also found food at 
the end of each blind alley. Errors made by the 
blind-alley-reward group increased steadily through- 
out the 17 days of the experiment. Until the 11th 
day there was a steady decrease in the errors of 
non-reward rats. After introduction of food in 
blind alleys, however, the number of errors increased 
rapidly. The error scores of the control group were 
equaled within three days of the change, thus 
suggesting ‘‘latent learning’’ of blind alleys during 
non-reward trials. This finding seems to set a 
dificult problem for S-R types of learning theory 
and to be more consonant with Tolman’s ‘‘what- 
leads-to-what”’ theory.— NV. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 

3993. Herter, K. Psychologische Untersuch- 
ungen an einem Mauswiesel (Mustela nivalis). 
(Psychological studies on the weasel.) Z. Tier- 
psychol., 1940, 3, 249-263.—A young male weasel 
was able to learn and unlearn left-right position 
discrimination within a few days (about a dozen or 
more trials a day). Attempts to establish brightness 
discrimination were unsuccessful, however, and had 
to be abandoned after 250 trials, because of per- 
sistent positional preferences. The author concludes 
that brightness cues were of too slight biological 
significance to the animal to arouse his attention in 
this set-up. Form discrimination was established 
for letters and angles. Letters such as W, E, L, and 
U could be distinguished in pairs or in various 
combinations. An angle of 67.5° could be dis- 
tinguished from a 90° angle, but not from a 45° 
angle.—G. M. Gilbert (Connecticut College). 

3994. Humphreys, L. G. Distributed practice in 
the development of the conditioned eyelid reaction. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1940, 22, 379-385.—Conditioned 
eyelid reactions to a light followed by a puff of air 
to the cornea were established in two groups of 
subjects. Each group contained 22 college students. 
One group received a trial every 30 seconds and the 
other group every minute. Distributed practice 
was superior to massed practice for comparisons 
made (1) with number of trials constant and time 
variable, or (2) with number of trials variable and 
time constant. Distributed practice showed an 
increasing advantage over the course of 48 trials. 
Further analysis of the data indicated support for 
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Hovland’s concept of ‘‘inhibition of reinforcement.” 
—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

3995. Johnson, D. M. Confidence and speed in 
two-category judgment. Arch. Psychol. N. Y., 
1939, No. 241. Pp. 52.—41 subjects made 35-36 
two-category judgments on each of four kinds of 
stimulus material: lengths of lines, meanings of 
words, positions of the hand, and recognition of 
figures. Self-correlations of the confidence scores 
on each of the four tasks were above .93; self-corre- 
lations of the time scores on each of the tasks which 
were timed were above .92. It is inferred from the 
limited area sampled that confidence and speed of 
judgment are personality traits. The relation 
between judgment time and confidence may be 
expressed as follows: as doubt or uncertainty in- 
creases arithmetically, judgment time increases 
geometrically —E. M. Achilles (New York City). 

3996. Leonhard, K. Vorstellungstypen des ele- 
mentaren Rechnens. (I maginal types in elementary 
calculation.) Z. angew. Psychol., 1940, 58, 193-212. 
—The solution of mathematical problems may in- 
volve any of 3 different imaginal types: the presenta- 
tional computation, in which all problems assume 
optico-spatial relations; “‘number-picture’’ compu- 
tation, in which the numbers are pictured before the 
“inner eye’’ but assume no spatial arrangement; 
and the ‘“‘number-word’”’ computation, in which 
solution involves vocal and auditory participation. 
Of 21 medical men investigated, 57% were of type 2; 
of 30 natural scientists tested, 46.6% were of type 3; 
18 non-scientists were equally distributed among the 
3 types. In a group of mathematicians ranked 
according to ability it was found that the best ones 
are primarily of type 3.—G. F. J. Lehner (University 
of Miami). 

3997. Martin, G. R. Reminiscence and gestalt 
theory. Psychol. Monogr., 1940, 52, No. 4. Pp. 37. 

200 industrial-school inmates served as subjects 
in an investigation involving the recall of 10 tasks 
in which learning had been completed and 10 tasks 
in which learning was incomplete. It was found 
that: (1) for immediate recall (two minutes) rela- 
tively more incomplete tasks than completed tasks 
were reminisced; (2) for delayed recall (two days) 
relatively more completed tasks than incompleted 
tasks were reminisced; (3) the tendency for rela- 
tively more C tasks than I tasks to be reminisced 
persists at the one- and two-week recalls; (4) the I 
reminiscent tasks showed a gradual decrease in 
appearance from the two-minute recall to the two- 
week recall, while the C reminiscent tasks showed a 
sharp increase in appearance after two-day recall, 
followed by gradual but less rapid decline than that 
observed for the I tasks after one-week and two-week 
recalls. Reminiscence in relation to Gestalt theory 
is discussed from the standpoint of such evidences 
as: (1) reminiscence is proportionate to the meaning- 
fulness of the material used; (2) reminiscence is 
more easily observed in children; (3) reminiscence 
varies inversely with the subject’s general mental 
equipment; (4) the length of time interval between 
the first and second recall conditions the appearance 
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of reminiscence; and (5) a special effort to recall 
results in more reminiscence.—D. G. Ryans (Co. 
operative Test Service). 


3998. Melton, A. W., & Irwin, J. M. The infiy. 
ence of degree of interpolated learning on retro. 
active inhibition and the overt transfer of specific 
responses. Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 173-203,~ 
The purpose of the present study was the precise 
determination of the relationship “between the 
amount and locus of the retroactive inhibition and 
the degree of learning of the interpolated activity.” 
24 S's “learned 1 list of 18 nonsense syllables for 5 
trials, rested for 30 min. or learned a second list for 
5, 10, 20, or 40 trials, and then relearned the original 
list to a criterion of 2 successive errorless trials 
The anticipation method was used throughout and 
the erroneous anticipations were recorded verbatim.” 
The results show: ‘‘(1) All measures show an increase 
in retroactive inhibition with early increases in the 
degree of interpolated learning and a decrease in 
retroactive inhibition with very high degrees . 
interpolated learning. . (2) Syllables from the 
interpolated list occur frequently as_ erroneous 
responses during the recall and relearning of the 
original list. . (3) The intrusions of interpolated 
syllables during the recall and relearning of the 
original list can be attributed to either the similar 
serial positions of the intruding and displaced sylla 
bles or to the identity of letters in the 2 syllables 

(4) There are overt signs of proactive inhibition 
of the learning of the interpolated list.’’ There isa 
detailed theoretical analysis of the results—D. ! 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3999. Mendenhall, M. C. The effect of sodium 
phenobarbital on learning and “reasoning” in white 
rats. J. comp. Psychol., 1940, 29, 257-276.— 
Groups of rats given different amounts of the drug 
over a long period of time (110 intraperitoneal 
injections, each separated by 48 hours) made con- 
sistently poorer maze and ‘‘reasoning”’ scores 50 
days later than did a group given injections of dis- 
tilled water. The drugged animals were also 10- 
ferior in relearning tests. There was no clear evi- 
dence that the inferiority of learning scores is i 
direct ratio to size of dosage. The basis of the in- 
feriority of drugged animals was not apparent 
However, physical lethargy was not responsible.— 
N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 

4000. Metfessel, M. The all-or-none nature of 
emotional thinking. J. Psychol., 1940, 9, 323-326.— 
“It is the purpose of this note to formulate simply 
an obvious relationship of thought and emotion 
in strongly emotional thinking there is a high pro! ba- 
bility of an all-or-none generalization.” The author 
refers to instances of this type of thinking in inter- 
national relations, in politics, and even in scientific 
pursuits— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

4001. Miller, J. G. The role of motivation in 
learning without awareness. Amer. J. Ps)! = 
1940, 53, 229-239.—The present investigation stu 
ied the effect of changes in motivation upon the 
curve of acquisition of skill in discriminating betwee® 
subliminal stimuli. The apparatus was arrange 
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o that reflections of the Rhine ESP cards could be 
yovected on a mirror surface at different intensities. 
S understood that the experiment was one on clair- 
voyance. In Series I, with an intensity of illumina- 
tion well below the threshold, 4 naive S’s gave 
chance results and reported boredom and frustration 
at their performance. (S’s were informed of the 
c’ pone of their responses.) In Series II the 

itensity of illumination was increased to a point 
‘ust an the threshold and an occasional card was 

presented with illumination well above the threshold, 
in order to encourage the S's. (They were unaware 
that they were reacting to physical stimuli even in 
these cases.) In Series III, with illumination well 
below threshold level, the 4 S’s were paid 5¢ for each 
correct report and fined 5¢ for each wrong report. 
In Series IV, S was punished by a shock and re- 
warded by praise for his wrong and right responses. 
It was found that visual discrimination can be made 
to improve without S being aware of the stimuli to 
which he is reacting, and that the relative strengths 
of motivation for such learning are comparable to 
those for learning with awareness.—D. E. Johannsen 
Skidmore). 

4002. Mourad, Y. L’éveil de J ’intelligence, 
étude de psychologie génétique et comparée. (The 
awakening of intelligence; a study in genetic and 
comparative psychology.) Paris: Alcan, 1939. Pp. 
+ 382. Frs. 60.—The gist of the most recent 
works of biologists, physicians, and psychologists on 
progress of intelligence in the animal scale, 


X\ 


rting with the most inferior beings, where adapta- 
tion and intelligence seem to be indistinguishable, 
1p to the first two years of human childhood and 


st 


the 
C 
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the beginning of the acquisition of language. Be- 
sides this phylogenetic analysis there is an ontc- 
genetic study of the function called ‘“‘intelligence’’ 
within the limits of each species, i.e., on one hand, 

{ the inborn behavior of the individual, and, on 
the other, of his possibilities of learning. Thus, 
as far as the child is concerned, the author starts 
with the “ontogenetic zero,” i.e. embryonic and 
imtra-uterine life. Bibliography.—C. Nony (Sor- 
bonne), 

4003. Perry, H. M. The relative efficiency of 
actual and “imaginary” practice in five selected 
tasks. Arch. Psychol, N. Y., 1939, No. 243. 

'p: 16.—The purpose was to determine the relative 

ficiency of actual practice and imaginary practice 

tasks ranging from those demanding simple 

Cuntary movement and motor coordination to 
those requiring ideational and symbolic activities. 
vive practice periods of 60 seconds each were used. 

Maginary practice (actual practice required overt 
movement and “imaginary” practice forbade it in 
tis expe riment) was found effective in improving 
he score in a variety of tasks. The relative efficiency 

‘actual and i imaginary practice varies with the test. 

aginary practice was more effective in tasks which 

Consist of learning facts that may be observed 
M. Achilles (New 


without actual movement.—E. 


rk City), 
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4004. Philip, B. R. Proactive and retroactive 
effects in the recognition of form. J. exp. Psychol., 
1940, 26, 502—-513.—Positive evidence for proactive 
and retroactive inhibition in the recognition of 
figure patterns is presented. The conditions which 
determine the degree of inhibition to be found in 
recognition are considered.—H. W. Karn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

4005. Prak, J. L. Menschen en mogelijkheden. 
Een psychologische beschouwing over de variatie 
van het verstand. (Menand possibilities. A psycho- 
logical study of intellectual differences.) Amster- 
dam: Scheltema & MHolkema, 1938. Pp. 204. 
Fl. 3.25.—A discussion of individual differences in 
intellectual capacity and how they are related to 
progress in school and to occupational levels.—H. 
Beaumont (Kentucky). 

4006. Razran, G. H. S. Studies in configura- 
tional conditioning: V. Generalization and trans- 
position. J. genet. Psychol., 1940, 56, 3-11.—Sali- 
vary reactions were conditioned in 32 human adults 
to 26 visual stimulus patterns of flashing lights, and 
to single elements of the patterns. Generalization 
(transfer of response elicited by single stimulus) and 
transposition (transfer of response to stimulus 
patterns) both appeared, but generalization di- 
minished markedly with training, while transposition 
increased. The data indicate an increase in general- 
ization in the initial stages and a decrease in trans- 
position ‘‘after considerable overtraining.’’ These 
differences point to the necessity of investigating 
various levels of conditioning individually, and 
“cast doubt upon the value of merely deducing 
complex learning from a few postulates of simple 
conditioning.” —D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 

4007. Reeb, E. Les images de Taine a Binet. 
(Images from Taine to Binet.) Nancy: Thomas, 
1938. Pp. 128.—After a discussion of Taine’s 
and Binet’s opposite theories on images, the author 
explains his own theory: images are neither sensa- 
tions nor thought processes, but only relationships.— 
C. Nony (Sorbonne). 

4008. Rigg, M. G. The relative variability in 
intelligence of boys and girls. J. genet. Psychol., 
1940, 56, 211-214.—When the relative variability 
of 5069 boys and 5010 girls in National intelligence 
test 1Q’s was determined, using Q, MD, Vv, o, and 
proportion of each sex in highest and lowest 7 % of the 
total groups, all measures except ¢ indicated more 
variability for the boys. No differences were 
statistically significant—D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 

4009. Robinson, F. P. Comprehension difficulty 
and inspirational value. J. genet. Psychol., 1940, 56, 
53-65.—Groups of junior and senior high school 
students, college students and teachers (total 
N = 693) were given original and simplified versions 
of (1) Bible passages, (2) the preamble to the Kellogg- 
Briand treaty, (3) a passage from Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall, to choose, from each pair, the more in- 
spiring or informative. There was no consistent 
preference and only 2 of 21 comparisons were sta- 
tistically significant. Comprehension of simplified 
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Bible passages was significantly greater, although 
this material differed less from its original than did 
any other.—D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 

4010. Sand, M. C. The effects of length of list 
upon retroactive inhibition when degree of learning 
is controlled. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1939, No. 238. 
Pp. 49.—Lists of paired nonsense syllables were 
learned by the method of paired associates, by 50 
women divided into groups of 10. The conclusions 
were: Long lists of paired nonsense syllables are 
relatively more difficult to learn than short ones. 
Groups which learned the four longest lists recalled 
almost identical percents of the list learned orig- 
inally. The difference scores, both relative and 
absolute, indicate that the amount of retroactive 
inhibition is constant when the length of the list is 
increased from 8 to 15 syllables. Serial position 
does not influence the difficulty of paired nonsense 
syllables, as they were learned in this experiment, 
as much as it influences the difficulty of syllables 
of a list which is learned as a whole. A short bib- 
liography is appended.—E. Achilles (New York 
City). 

4011. Schiemann, K. Vom Erlernen unbe- 
nannter Anzahlen bei Dohlen. (On the learning of 
unnamed numbers in the jackdaw.) Z. Tierpsychol., 
1940, 3, 292-347.—The jackdaw can learn to dis- 
tinguish between 3 and 4 (bits of food), and can 


pick any number up to 6, performances which are 
comparable to those reported for the pigeon and 


parrakeet , or slightly better. Given two numbers of 
pieces of bait, it can also select the number which 
corresponds to the number of spots on a signal-card, 
the limit here being 5. More complicated combina- 
tions of problems can also be mastered with greater 
ease than is reported for the pigeon and parrakeet, 
but he re again no assumption is made of a ‘“‘count- 
ing’ ability in the human sense.—G. M. Gilbert 
(Connecticut College). 

4012. Shurrager, H. Z. The measurement of 
memory on an absolute scale. Psychol. Monogr., 
1940, 52, No. 3, 21-38.—Writing nonsense syllables 
from memory was studied under 20 different sets of 
conditions of difficulty, obtained by using 10 differ- 
ent lengths of syllables, extending from 3 to 36, and 
observing both immediate recall and recall after a 
delay of two days. The conclusions reached were: 
(1) “The Thurstone-Woodrow absolute scaling 
technique is applicable to memory data obtained 
under the conditions of the present experiment’’; 
(2) an ogive function of a normal distribution curve 
appears to represent the relation between the mean 
percent correct and the mean absolute difficulty; 
(3) a negatively accelerated curve represents the 
relation between absolute difficulty and length of 
lists of syllables; (4) the effect of delay of recall 
increases as the level of difficulty decreases; and, 
(5) absolute variability decreases as difficulty in- 
creases in the case of both immediate and delayed 
recall.—D. G. Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 

4013. Steckle, L. C., & O’Kelly, L. I. The effect 
of electrical shock upon later learning and regression 
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in the rat. J. Psychol., 1940, 9, 365- 370.—A group 
of 6 rats subjected to several pre-experimental shock 
periods and 11 control animals were trained jn q 
one-unit T-maze with a shock grid in the stem 
Results show that the effect of the early shock Upon 
later learning is decreased when animals are able 

“psychologically at least, to ‘escape’ the shock 
situations.’’ The authors present some justification 
for using the term “projection” in describing the 
behavior of the rats.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown), 

4014. Terman, L. M. “Intelligence in a changing 
universe.”” Sch. & Soc., 1940, 51, 465-470.—The 
November 1939 issue of Educational Method is ay 
attack on intelligence testing and its effect op 
democracy. Except in the article by Goodenoug 
there is no critical analysis of scientific data. The 
other authors misstate facts, argue from analogy, and 
misinterpret current practice and theory. Nothing 
is gained by denying the truth or arguing against its 
acceptance because of the effect it may have ont 
world. Individual differences exist, and democra 
is not as much imperilled thereby as by such d 
matic attitudes as these authors show.—W. 
(C hicago). 

4015. Twining, P. E. The relative importance of 
intervening activity and lapse of time in the produc- 
tion of forgetting. J. exp. Psychol., 1940, 26, 483- 
501.—In this study on the retention of nonsense 
material under a variety of conditions, increasi 
the amount (number of units) of interpolat 
mental work during the same period of time pr 
duces much the same percentage retention curve 
is obtained when time is increased proportiona 
with the enlarged amounts of intervening activity 
This finding, together with other supplement 
data, leads the author to conclude that 
retention is a function chiefly of the am 
number of units, of interpolated mental work rather 
than of those minimum processes which ac 
mere lapse of time.”,-—H. W. Karn (Pittsbu rs 

4016. Witty, P. Contributions to the IQ contro- 
versy from the study of superior deviates. Sci. ¢ 
Soc., 1940, 51, 503-508.—In the past 20 years 
siderable change has occurred as to the significance 
a high IQ. Terman in follow-up studies of g! 
children finds they have not all proved to be geniuses 
and Hollingworth wishes now to reserve the term 
for 180 instead of 140 IQ's. To be highly creative 
and a leader or genius requires originality 
motivation not measured by tests. Again, inte 
gence is no longer thought to be so —— 
pendent on heredity or confined to any part 
socio-economic status or race. We should ther 
seek to identify gifted children not by intelli 
tests but by consistently remarkable perfor ‘mance it 
any particular valuable area. Once found, we 5! 
above all not segregate them in homogeneous ¢ 
a practice which constitutes a serious menace ‘ 
democratic doctrines and faith—M. Lee | , 

4017. Zunini, G. Contributo allo studio del 
apprendimento nei pesci. Sulla equivalenzt 
stimoli ottici. (Contributions to the study 
learning in fishes. Equivalence of visual stim! 
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MOTOR AND GLAND 
‘omme t. pontif. Acad. Sct., 1939, 3, 593-626.—The 
first discusses the theories and experimental 
other researches. His researches are con- 
“relative choice,’’ equivalent series, and 
, Perception. The most important results are 
fis h have the capacity for relative and absolute 
ination of visual stimuli. They can be 
‘ined to learn the relationships between two ob- 
as well as a single object. Training modifies 
taneous preferences and tendencies which have 
logical meaning and a selective function.—R. 

esi (New York). 


‘See also abstracts 3869, 3878, 3976, 4045, 4099, 
4115, 4166, 4198, 4264, 4292, 4299. ] 
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4018. Anderson, E. E. The sex hormones and 
emotional behavior: I. The effect of sexual recep- 
tivity upon timidity in the female rat. J. genet. 

ychol., 1940, 56, 149-—158.—80 female rats showed 

s timidity measured by number of fecal boluses 

iring 3 mins. in a circular open field) when 

lly receptive than when non-receptive, and less 
than 79 non-receptive control females. 

groups subjected to supplementary tests 

these results. Possible explanations are 
and variations introduced into other ex- 

s by the use of female rats are emphasized. 
D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 

4019. Anderson, E. E., & Anderson, S. F. The 
sex hormones and emotional behavior: II. The 
influence of the female sex hormone upon timidity 
in normal and castrated female rats. J. genet. 
ychol., 1940, 56, 159-168. —Injection of female 
horn (Progynon-B, Schering) into 9 ovariec- 


| 
luscussed 


periment 


tomized seen and 12 normal females led to less 


1 


wr d 


efecation than appeared in 2 paired 
1 The differences were not statisti- 

significant, but were consistent. The results 
re discussed as offering evidence for the hypothesis 
hat the decreased timidity displayed by sexually 
eceptive female rats results from a direct action of 
stral glandular processes upon the mechanisms 
on. Other possibilities are also considered. 

Spelt (Mississippi). 

4020, Anderson, E. E. The sex hormones and 
‘motional behavior: III. The effect of castration 
upon timidity in male and female rats. J. genet. 
‘sychol., 1940, 56, 169-174.—3 tests of timidity 
held defecation, water-wading defecation, 
ume required to emerge from living cage) revealed 
) consistent or significant differences between 82 

rmal rats * both sexes and 85 castrated animals 

both —D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 

O. Uber Symbolhandlung und 
Sadugetieren. (On symbolic be- 
related matters in mammals.) Z. 
1940, 3, 263-278.—Certain expressive 
ements are discussed and pictured in connection 
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with copulation, fighting, and feeding. Head-play 
and neck-biting are characteristic ‘symbolic’ ges- 
tures leading to copulation in the cat family. Fe- 
males in heat will sometimes mount the males, 
although this behavior is not limited to the cat 
family alone. Lowering of horns, baring of teeth, 
etc., characterize combative behavior, depending 
on the species of mammal. Body-lapping is asso- 
ciated with suckling behavior.—G. M. Gilbert 
(Connecticut College). 

4022. Bakhromeev, I. R., & Sokolova, L. N. 
Effect of pain on blood pressure. Bull. Biol. Méd. 
exp. U. R. S. S., 1938, 6, 638-640.—The sciatic nerve 
(narcotized dogs and cats) was stimulated by a 
faradic current. A threshold shock led to a slight 
and brief elevation of blood pressure; stronger 
stimulation was followed by greater and longer- 
lasting elevations. When the stimulations were 
extremely severe the blood pressure dropped greatly, 
in a manner characteristic of the condition of general 
shock; death sometimes resulted. When adrenalin 
was injected during maximum hypertension, even 
the lightest shock led to a decrease in blood pressure. 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4023. Ball, J. The effect of testosterone on the 
sex behavior of female rats. comp. Psychol., 
1940, 29, 151-165.—Injections of testosterone and 
testosterone propionate were given to 10 young 
adult females over a period of 10 months to determine 
possible effects upon vaginal smears, feminine be- 
havior, masculine behavior, and anatomy. Vaginal 
cycles and heat were repressed. However, 8 animals 
accepted aggressive males despite diestrous smears. 
Masculine sex behavior increased. Cycles, sex 
behavior, and reproductive performance promptly 
followed cessation of injections. Observations on 
the male copulatory pattern in females led to the 
conclusion that this pattern is, in more or less rudi- 
mentary form, part of the equipment of the normal 
female rat. Its threshold, normally high, is lowered 
by testosterone. Extensive bibliography.— N. L. 
Munn (Vanderbilt). 

4024. Behrman, W. Uber Indifferenzlagen und 
Nystagmusgebiete. Versuche mit Kreisbewegung 
des Kopfes in der Sagittalebene nach einseitiger 
kalorischer Reizung. (Neutral positions and fields 
of nystagmus. Experiments with circular rotation 
of the head in the sagittal plane after unilateral 
caloric stimulation.) Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1940, 
Suppl. 40. Pp. 61.—The unilateral stimulation con- 
sisted of lavage of one ear. The observations on 
neutral positions and points of reversal for caloric 
nystagmus with circulatory movement were carried 
out on normal human subjects. The most important 
finding was that the neutral positions were not, as 
one might expect, 180° apart, but the upper field 
of nystagmus was, on the average, considerably 
greater than the lower. Specifically, of the two 
sectors, representing respectively the upright and 
the hanging position of the head, the upper had an 
average opening of over 200°, and this sector in- 
cluded the total semicircle above the horizontal 
level of the space. Consequently, the neutral fields 
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and the lower nystagmus field fall entirely within the 
sectors lying below the horizontal level, and they 
form together a sector with an opening of less than 
160°. In 15 of 28 subjects tested, a vertical nystag- 
mus was observed. Bibliography.—E. M. Pilpel 
(New York City). 

4025. Blondel, C. Les volitions. (Volitions.) 
In Dumas, G., Nouveau Tratté de Psychologie. 
Paris: Alcan, 1939. Tome VI, Bk. 3. Pp. 397. 
Frs. 30.—Will is, above all, action; wanting is acting. 
On the other hand, action is conceivable only in the 
two environments in which it operates, viz., the 
material one and the social one. Physiological 
experimentation on motor activity in general, and 
particularly on volitional activity, has greatly con- 
tributed to bringing to light details and conditions 
of volition; however, psychological fatigue and bore- 
dom show that not all physical activity depends on 
muscles alone, but rather on intellectual qualities and 
moral energy. Laboratory experiments on will, such 
as reaction time and the experiments of Ach, Bovet, 
and Michotte, do not seem to have come up to the 
expectations of their authors. The classical theories, 
on the other hand (those of Spencer, Ribot, Herbart, 
Wundt and James) make the mistake of considering 
will as a purely psychological fact. The author 
suggests that these theories be replaced by a socio- 
logical explanation. The “‘fiat’’ really passes on to 
our consciousness the order of collective imperatives; 
it is due less to a personal decision than to obedience 
to society, and to the traditions, customs, and 
behaviors it imposes. Bibliography.—C. Nony 
(Sorbonne). 

4026. Bousfield, W. A. The relation of the eu- 
phoric attitude to the quality of sleep. J. Psychol., 
1940, 9, 393-401.—308 men and 224 women, college 
undergraduates, rated present euphoria and quality 
of sleep the previous night on a +5 to —5 basis, and 
estimated amount of sleep to the nearest quarter 
hour. Results indicate that there is a positive rela- 
tionship between euphoria and quality of sleep, and 
between amount and quality of sleep. Ratings of 
quality of sleep conformed to a J-curve type of 
distribution, and estimates of amounts of sleep 
conformed to a double J-curve. ‘As small an 
amount as 6 to 6} hours of high quality sleep was 
associated with higher average euphoria than as 
much as 8 or more hours of poor quality sleep.” — 
F, A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

4027. Bradway, W. E., & Moore, A. R. The 
locus of the action of galvanic current in the earth- 
worm, Lumbricus terrestris. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 
1940, 15, 47-54.—A preparation in quarter percent 
agar looses spontaneous responses. The tropistic 
effects of galvanic current are independent of 
general narcosis and excitation. An ascending 
current causes lengthening and a descending current 
shortening of the preparation. The action of the 
galvanic current is in the elements of the ventral 
nerve cord. Application of current to the anterior 
length of nerve cord, dissected free but left attached 
to the posterior half of the worm, causes lengthening 
with ascending and shortening with descending flow. 
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The experiments show the polarity of the nerve 
cord and add proof that motor elements of similar 
function are connected throughout the length of the 
cord.—O. W. Richards (Spencer Lens Company). 


4028. Combemale, P. L’action des endocrines 
sexuelles sur le psychisme. (The action of the 
sex hormones on the mentality.) Brux. méd., 1938. 
14. Pp. 14.—The influence of puberty, the possi. 
bility of hermaphroditism and sexual inversion 
through endocrinological action, and the modifica. 
tions following castration demonstrate the condi 
tioning of psychosexual characteristics by the 
hormones, in relation to the somatic constituents. 
Certainly the sexual instinct, and probably affe 
tivity, is ruled by the gonadal secretions. Perhaps 
the higher mental processes are not so dependent 
upon these secretions, but they are at least ‘marked 
by the seal of sexuality.’”-—(Courtesy Année psychol.), 

4029. Copelman, L. S. Reflexul psiho-galvanic. 
(The psychogalvanic reflex.) Bibl. Stud. psthol., 
1938, No. 4. Pp. 61.—The psychogalvanic reflex 
of normal subjects was recorded under a variety 
conditions: during a test of attention, during inter. 
mittent auditory stimulation, and during the 
opening and closing of the eyes. It was demonstrated 
that repetition led to a decrease or complete disap- 
pearance of the galvanic response. The investigator 
concludes that it is only emotion (particularly 
surprise) that gives rise to the reaction.—(Courtes; 
Année psychol.). 

4030. Freckner, P., & Richtner, N. G. A method 
for the study and filming of ciliary activity among 
animals and human beings. Acta oto-laryng 
Stockh., 1939, 27, 668-679.—An apparatus 
described and illustrated which makes it easily 
possible to observe cilia under adequate indirect |i 
through a microscope with long working distan 
“The beating frequency of the cilia can easily | 
counted by direct observation and has been found 
to vary between 160 and 250 beats per minute 
normal cases.” Some difficulty is created by the 
continual changes caused on the surface oil 
mucous membrane by “the pulse, breathing 
movement of underlying muscles.”’ ‘For observing 
the ciliary movement in section, the described te: 
nique is more useful and the apparatus easier t 
manage than earlier methods.” Bibliography— 
E. M. Pilpel (New York City). 

4031. Gini, C. Ressemblance parentale et res- 
semblance fraternelle. (Parental and fraternal 
resemblance.) Metron, 1939, 13, No. 4, 59- = 
theoretical analysis of parental and fraternal dif 
ences, following the laws of genetics. The provt Ne 
ties of occurrence of all possible genotypical c 
nations are derived.—R. M. Gagné (Brown). 

4032. Gray, J. Aspects of animal locomoto. 
(Croonian lecture.) Proc. roy. Soc., 1939, B28, 
28-61.—It is pointed out that although in verte 
brates the integrity of the medulla oblongata, ¢ 
sometimes of contiguous regions, is essential to tu 
and ty pical locomotion, nevertheless aor peri 
animals is to a great degree independent of the 
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centers. The type of locomotion exhibited varies 
with the peripheral stimulation the animal is re- 
ceiving. Few, if any, animals display coordinated 
motion when their central nervous systems are 
completely isolated from the patterns of peripheral 
stimulation they receive under conditions of normal 
orogression. Responses made by spinal or compa- 
rable preparations to appropriate patterns of periph- 
eral stimulation seem to justify the view that each 
ohase of a normal ambulatory rhythm is initiated 
and controlled by peripheral events. 41 references. 

C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 

4033. Gray, J.. & Lissmann, H. W. The effect 
of deafferentation upon the locomotory activity of 
amphibian limbs. J. exp. Biol., 1940, 17, 227—235.— 
Experiments are reported relevant to the problem of 
how far locomotion can occur in animals whose 
limbs have been desensitized by cutting afferent 
nerve roots. Deafferentation of not more than two 
limbs in the toad (Bufo bufo) disturbed the normal 
diagonal pattern of ambulation only in so far as loss 
{ muscular tone in the operated limbs introduces 
mechanical complications. Deafferentation of three 
or four limbs produced marked loss of muscular 
tone and greatly reduced excitability. Ambulation 
was ungainly, with fatigue rapidly setting in. No 
:mbulation was observed after deafferentation of the 
whole body. No evidence was found in favor of the 
view that ambulatory rhythms originate in the 
central nervous system. Ambulation is found to 
ccur only when the afferent and efferent nerve 
supply of at least one spinal segment is intact. 14 
relerences—C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 

4034. Gray, J.. & Lissmann, H. W. Ambulatory 
reflexes in spinal amphibians. J. exp. Biol., 1940, 
17, 237-251.—Observations are reported on the 

bulatory reflexes of spinal preparations of frogs 
and toads (Triton cristatus, Rana temporaria, and 
When individual limbs of such prepara- 
tions are passively retracted they respond by active 
protraction. (The terms retraction and protraction 
ere used refer to the propulsive and non-propulsive 
hases of stepping.) When both forelimbs and hind- 

bs are passively retracted simultaneously, they 
respond alternately. When all four limbs are 
passively retracted simultaneously, their order of 
response follows the diagonal pattern of normal 
ambulation. With all four limbs in contact with a 
moving platform, the diagonal pattern of protrac- 
ion is sustained for long periods. In intact animals 
the protractor reflex of one limb is accompanied by 

‘traction of the other limb on the same side, and 

protraction of the diagonal limb. Normal 
ambulation in amphibia is held to be a series of co- 
rdinated reflexes, largely dependent on proprio- 
eptors, and not the expression of a centrally de- 
termined rhythm. 16 references.—C. K. Trueblood 


Harvard). 

4035. Grundfest, H.  Bioelectric potentials. 
annu. Rev. Physiol., 1940, 2, 213-242.—A general 
rey lew ol 161 recent studies — W. S. Hunter (Brown). 
5 1096. Hellebrandt, F. A. Exercise. Annu. Rev. 
“hystor., 1940, 2, 411-432—A general review of 
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recent literature, including such topics as exercise and 
body type, posture, motor learning, fatigue, emo- 
tional stress, and motor ability tests—W. S. 
Hunter (Brown). 

4037. Huizinga, E. The classification of the 
labyrinthine reflexes. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 
1939, 27, 662-667.—The author finds that, for the 
time being, only the way in which the labyrinthine 
stimulus is brought about can be considered in 
making the classification. The following subdivisions 
are thus arrived at: “I. Dynamic Reflexes: a) upon 
rotational acceleration; b) upon tilting movements; 
c) upon linear acceleration; d) righting reflexes with 
a free fall. II. Static Reflexes: a) Positional reflexes 
on the muscles; b) Righting reflexes. III. Reflexes 
caused by Centrifugal Force. 1V. Reflexes upon 
Inadequate Stimulation: a) thermical; b) mechanical; 
c) galvanic; d) by sound. V. The Phenomena after 
Loss of Function of one Labyrinth.”’ In connection 
with [Vd it was found that, especially in the pigeon, 
the vestibular labyrinth can be stimulated by sound 
under special circumstances. Specifically, if an 


opening is made in an osseous canal, movements of 
the head and nystagmus occur in the plane of this 
Bibliography.—E. M. Pilpel (New York 


canal. 
City). 

4038. Kuntz, A., & Haselwood, L. A. Cutaneo- 
visceral vasomotor reflexes in the cat. Proc. Soc. 
exp. Biol., N. Y., 1940, 43, 517-519.—Warm and 
cold applications and vacuum cups were applied to 
the skin of the back and lateral surfaces of the trunk 
of decerebrate cats. Circulatory changes in stomach 
and intestine were observed with the viscus exposed 
through a mid-ventral incision and recorded photo- 
graphically from a plethysmograph. Moderate 
cooling of the skin of the back from the Sth or 6th 
thoracic segment caudalward resulted consistently 
in vasoconstriction. Moderate warming with ap- 
plications of 45° C. resulted in vasodilation. Vac- 
uum cup stimulation has the same effect as warming. 
The most marked changes occurred in smaller blood 
vessels. These results are regarded as due to reflex 
responses brought about through segmental and 
intersegmental reflex arcs, including sympathetic 
neurons.—H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 

4039. Lahy, B. Recherches expérimentales sur 
des activités simultanées de force et de précision. 
(Experimental studies on simultaneous activities of 
force and of precision.) Travatl hum., 1940, 8, 44-78. 
—One hand, by means of a steering wheel, does a 
pursuit test—keeping a small target on a moving 
path. The other hand operates a dynamometer 
which is maintained at maximum tension. Both 
activities suffer from their simultaneous performance, 
the dynamometer performance the more seriously 
and the right hand more than the left. With prac- 
tice the mistakes in the pursuit test become fewer, 
but of longer duration —H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

4040. Laugier, H., & Liberson, W. Psycho- 
physiologie de l’effort physique. (Psychophysiology 
of physical effort.) Jn Dumas, G., Nouveau Tratté 
de Psychologie. Tome VI, bk. 3. Paris: Alcan, 1939. 
Pp. 399-415.—The authors consider, in succession, 
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the muscular effects of physical effort (diffusion of 
excitation, alterations of chronaxy, trembling), the 
sensory ones (alteration of thresholds, assistance 
obtained by the cooperation of several sense organs, 
especially those of touch and sight), the energy ones 
(change in the curve of oxygen consumption, oxygen 
debt and period of restitution, accumulation of 
lactic acid in the blood), the respiratory ones (in- 
crease in respiratory quotient, decrease to 70% of 
the rate of oxygen in venous blood, increase of CO, 
in blood, hyperventilation of effort and apnea of 
effort), the circulatory ones (quickening of pulse, 
heightening of blood pressure, increase of heart 
minute volume in proportion to increase of ex- 
changes, expansion of muscular vessels and constric- 
tion of visceral vessels), and the secretory ones 
(activity of sweat glands, decrease of acidity of 
gastric secretion, of biliary secretion, and of the 
excretion of urine). The part taken by the higher 
levels of the central nervous system is shown by the 
fact that the increase in general metabolism as well 
as the quickening of the pulse rate, the increase in 
respiratory exchanges and the other physiological 
manifestations can all become conditioned reflexes 
appearing in the absence of any work, or can be 
influenced by suggestion, showing either an increase of 
15-30% or a decrease of 40%, according to the case. 
The vegetative nervous system also plays a part in 
regulating the various manifestations and helps to 
diminish muscular fatigue. All these mechanisms 
contribute to increase of efficiency. The most 
important phenomenon of all is the diffusion of 
excitation, which can be compared to the well-known 
facts of extension of reflexes; this diffusion is not 
effected by nearness, though it takes the paths which 
have the nearest chronaxies, avoiding regions where 
inhibition ensures a maximum of efficiency to the 
act. The phenomenon of subordination, and the 
fact that there is a chronaxy of subordination differ- 
ing from the fundamental chronaxy, explain the 
alterations of chronaxy noted during muscular 
effort in antagonistic muscles of both kinds.—C. 
Nony (Sorbonne). 

4041, Lengerken, H. v. Brutfiirsorge und Brut- 
pflegeinstinkte der Kafer. (The care of the young 
and the nursing instincts of beetles.) Forsch. 
Fortschr. dtsch. Wiss., 1940, 16, 82-—83.—All the 
reflexes and instincts of beetles connected with the 
care of the young are inherited and unchanged by 
experience. This, of course, explains nothing, but 
rather serves to make the eternally puzzling psychic 
events more mysterious than ever.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

4042. Ley, A. Jalousie et criminalité. (Jealousy 
and criminality.) Jn Various, Volume jubilaire 
Olof Kinberg. Stockholm: 1938. Pp. 10.—Jealousy 
can be observed in both animal and man. It is a 
fundamental affective manifestation, based on the 
possessive instinct and supported by self-love and 
the instinct for power. The treatment of jealous 
criminality must be founded upon the intellectualiza- 
tion and the socialization of the underlying instinc- 
tive tendencies.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 
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4043. Lorenz, K. Die Paarbildung beim Kolkra. 
ben. (Mating in the common crow.) Z. Tier 
psychol., 1940, 3, 278-292.—Selection, courting, 
protection of the mate, and other phenomena are 
discussed and illustrated on the basis of field observa 
tions.—G. M. Gilbert (Connecticut College). 


4044. Morgan, C. T., & Morgan, J. D. Studies in 
hunger: I. The effects of insulin upon the rat’s rate 
of eating. J. genet. Psychol., 1940, 56, 137-147. 
8 rats received insulin and saline injections on al! 
ternate days and then fed for 1 hour in a Skinner 
type apparatus, beginning 0, 15, 30, or 60 minutes 
after injection. Without delay, insulin did not 
produce significant differences. After 15-min. de 
lays the amount of food taken in an hour was about 
10% above control, while after the longer intervals 
eating decreased. Temporal intervals between 
injection and depression or acceleration of eating 
rate varied in different experiments.—D. K. Spelt 
( Mississippi). 

4045. Mowrer, O. H. Preparatory set (expect- 
ancy)—some methods of measurement. Psycho! 
Monogr., 1940, 52, No. 2. Pp. 43.—‘‘Human beings 
are capable of being motivated, not only by organi 
needs that are immediately present and felt, but als 
by the mere anticipation of such needs.” Expect 
ancies as shown in attitudes, tensions, and anxieties 
are important factors in human behavior. Four 
primary methods of measuring preparatory set 
expectancy are discussed, viz., reaction time, rea 
tion magnitude, implicit conditioning, and electr 
encephalography. Other less directly applicable 
methods are also noted. Introspection is not i 
cluded because it cannot be precisely quantified 
Certain physiological methods are disregarded be 
cause they lack sensitivity—D. G. Ryans (C 
operative Test Service). 

4046. Naidu, P. S. A reconstruction of the 
hormic theory of sentiments. Jndian J. Psychol 
1939, 14, 125-135.— R. M. Gagné (Brown). 


4047. Nash, C.B. Autophagia in rats traumatized 
during inanition. Science, 1940, 91, 342-343 
50% of a group of 30 starved rats ate portions of thet! 
tails or paws when these members were injured 
A control group maintained on a super-abundant 
diet, who were also injured, failed to exhibit s 
behavior. The author points out that the sell 
eating activity appears as a result of a combinati 


of the drive for food and the mouthing of injured 
parts.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


4048. Nonidez, J. F. La base anatémica de | 
regulacién refleja de la presién sanguinea. |! 
anatomical basis of the reflex regulation of blood 
pressure.) Ciencia, Méx., 1940, 1, 49-56.—The 
author describes the action of the pressor recepto! 
nerves in the arteries and the veins. These nerve 
fibers are arborizations found in the outer layer o! 
blood vessels. When vasodilation occurs, the 
pansion of the flexible walls of the artery excites ! 
fibers, causing a discharge of impulses which 
conveved through the pons to a vasoconstrictol 
centér in the cerebrum. The nerve cells in the cent 
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discharge rhythmically through the sympathetic 
«ystem to the blood vessel, causing vasoconstriction. 
Frequency of pressor receptor discharge is 100 per 
juring systolsis, and 55-60 during diastolsis. 


sec. ‘ 
The size of the fibers determines the minimal thresh- 
old stimulus. It has been found that these receptors 
are fully developed in the newborn but are not 
stimulated because of the low blood pressure. If the 
hservations on the action of these fibers are correct, 
the interruption of the pressor fibers ought to cause 
a permanent increase of blood pressure, which has 
heen found to occur. The action is similar in both the 
veins and the arteries. A summary of previous 
experimental findings is given.—J. E. Bader (Letch- 

rth Village). 

4049. Pacaud-Korngold,_ S. 
étude des mouvements volontaires. (Contribu- 
tion to the study of voluntary movements.) 


Contribution a 


ion t j Travail 
hum., 1940, 8, 10-43.—The speed of turning cranks 
in horizontal and vertical planes with various combi- 
ns of direction for the two hands operating 
iltaneously was studied. The time required was 
from 20 to 50% longer than simple reaction time. 
Coordinated movements of both hands were usually 
than movements of a single hand. Hori- 
tal movement of one hand is not slowed appre- 
bly by vertical movement of the other hand, 
t vertical movement of one hand is retarded by 
rizontal movement of the other hand.—J/. E. 
surtt (Ohio State). 
4050. Parker, G. H. Novel types of nerve re- 
Proc. Nat. Acad. Sct., Wash., 1940, 26, 246- 
The discovery of those hormones that are 
concerned with nervous activity has 
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249.- 
especially 
brought a new element into the field of the reflex. 
Three types of true reflexes may be distinguished: 
the well-known purely nervous reflex, where both 


afferent and efferent paths are nervous; (2) a 
reflex in which the afferent path is nervous, while the 
efferent path is humoral; and (3) a reflex in which the 
aflerent path is humoral, while the efferent path is 
An example of (2) is found in the chemical 
ictivation of the melanophores of the catfish 
urus, in which nervous excitation of the pitu- 
gland releases a hormone which activates the 
ment cells. An example of (3) is the respiratory 
reflex of the higher vertebrates, in which changes in 
the chemical state of the blood excite the respiratory 
enter of the medulla. They might be termed, 
respectively, (1) neural reflexes, (2) neurohumoral 

and (3) humoroneural reflexes—D. E. 
Alberta). 


4051. Sears, R. R., Hovland, I., & Miller, N. E. 
Minor studies of aggression: I. Measurement of 
aggressive behavior. J. Psychol., 1940, 9, 275-294. 
he object of this study was to bring about ag- 
gressive behavior in human subjects and to measure 
this behavior objectively. Two groups of 6 subjects 
fach were employed, and sleep deprivation was the 
€xperimental method used to produce aggression. 
‘rustrations imposed were such things as failure 

provide food after promising it, periods of en- 
forced silence, failure to provide recreation after 
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promising it, etc. Paper-and-pencil tests, free word 
association tests, and algometer test, time-sample 
observations, etc., as well as stenographic reports of 
the observed behavior, were used to measure the 
aggression. It is concluded that the pencil-and- 
paper tests were of little value, but that the time- 
sample method was better — F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


4052. Sears, R. R., & Sears, P.S. Minor studies 
of aggression: V. Strength of frustration-reaction as 
a function of strength of drive. J. Psychol., 1940, 9, 
297-300.—This study was designed to test the 
hypothesis that the strength of a frustration reaction 
varies directly with the strength of the instigation to 
the frustrated goal response. A male baby, 23 
weeks old, was used as an experimental subject in the 
following manner: During his feeding peried, his 
bottle was removed from his mouth in order to 
induce frustration reactions. The interval separat- 
ing the removal and resultant crying behavior was 
used as the measure. Three different times during 
the feeding period the bottle was removed, viz., 
after 0.5, 2.5, and 4.5 oz. of liquid had been con- 
sumed. As the time elapsing before crying was 
shortest with the 0.5 oz. amount and progressively 
longer for the larger amounts of liquid ingested, it is 
concluded that the strength of the frustration reac- 
tion varies directly with the strength of instigation 
to the frustrated goal response.—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Brown). 


4053. Seashore, R. H., Buxton, C. E., & McCol- 
lom, I. N. Multiple factorial analysis of fine motor 
skills. Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 251-259.—The 
present paper reports an analysis of the intercorrela- 
tions of 21 tests of fine motor skills with a view to 
determining whether group factors might be present. 
The tests covered reaction time (4 tests), tapping 
(9 tests), Stanford motor skills (4 tests), postural 
sway (2 tests), and mechanical ability (2 tests). 
Thurstone’s center-of-gravity method of analysis 
was used, first with orthogonal axes and later with 
oblique axes, which proved to give a better fit. It 
was found that 6 factors were necessary to account 
for the zero-order correlations: (1) speed of single 
reaction; (2) finger-hand speed in restricted oscilla- 
tory movements; (3) forearm and hand speed in 
oscillatory movements of moderate extent; (4) 
steadiness; (5) manipulation of spatial relations; 
and (6) residual factors. ‘‘The factors isolated in 
this study are found to correspond more to qualita- 
tive similarities in the pattern of action, including 
perceptual activity, involved in various tests rather 
than to anatomical units such as the dominant 
sense-field or even the musculature employed 
we find that shifting from one musculature to an- 
other makes very little relative difference in per- 
formance, while keeping the musculature constant 
and shifting to another pattern of action makes a 
great deal of difference in the correlations.’’—D. E., 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

4054. Sommer, J. Der Entlastungsreflex des 
menschlichen Muskels. (The discharge reflex of 
human muscle.) Dtsch. Z. Nervenheilk., 1939, 150, 
83-92.—The discharge reflex is a true inhibitory 
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reflex with about the same latent period as a muscle 
proprioceptive reflex (90-110 msc.). The threshold 
(8%= 1/12) is high in comparison with the proprio- 
ceptive reflex. The sensory organs of the discharge 
reflex are probably those described by Matthews as 
Type B, which lie in the muscle insertion. Their 
threshold is considerably higher than that of the 
muscle spindles. The discharge and proprioceptive 
reflexes probably require a certain facilitation. 
Whenever possible, our nervous system dispenses 
with inhibitory processes.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4055. Stern, L. S. [A contribution to the study 
of sleep and waking. | Trav. Inst. Rech. physiol. 
Moscou, 1938, 3, 35-47.—The experimenter demon- 
strates the close relation between the chemical 
composition of the cerebrospinal fluid and the func- 
tional state of the central nervous system; this he 
believes to be the basis of the sleeping-waking alter- 
nation. It is also shown that the electrolytic and 
sugar content of the fluid changes during a long 
period of wakefulness (dogs). Finally, several 
experiments on the action of thyroxin and insulin 
in dogs kept awake for 24 hours indicate a hormonal 
influence on the characteristic sleep rhythm. French 
summary.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4056. Strakh, I. S. Vikovi osoblivosti pratsezdat- 
nosti nervovomyazovogo aparatu. (Genetic relations 
of the work capacity of the neuro-muscular ap- 
paratus.) Méd.exp., Kharkov, 1940, No. 1, 54-61.— 
Nerve-muscle preparations of puppies under 24 
months of age and of dogs over a year old were 
stimulated by induction currents while loaded with 
30-, 60-, or 199-gram weights. In all cases con- 
tractility of the muscles decreased less in the 
puppies than in the adult dogs; in many of the pup- 
pies an increase was found. Article in Ukrainian, 
summaries in Great Russian and French.—L. J. 
Stone (Vassar). 

4057. Tartar, V., & Chen, T. T. Preliminary 
studies on mating reactions of enucleate fragments of 
Paramecium bursaria. Science, 1940, 91, 246-247.— 
Two races of P. bursaria (Gr 14 and McD, ), belong- 
ing to two different mating types, were used in this 
study. The organisms were enucleated and ob- 
served after this operation to see if the mating reac- 
tion was still present. It was found that they gave 
normal reactions with whole organisms of the other 
mating type, never with the same mating type. The 
mating reaction also occurs between two enucleated 
fragments, again never between two of the same 
mating type. Microscopic examinations were made 
to insure complete removal of the nuclei in operated 
organisms.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

4058. Veil, C. Contribution a l’étude expéri- 
mentale et théorique des changements de couleur 
chez les poissons. (Contribution to the experimental 
and theoretical study of changes of color in fish.) 
J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1939-40, 37, 913-924.—Con- 
tinuation of an article published in September 1936 
in the same journal. Catfishes hypophysectomized 
by a technique allowing a survival of a few months 
become almost white after 24 hours, even on a black 
background; after an injection of hypophysis extract 
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they temporarily turn dark again. That the secre. 
tion of the hypophysis hormone is brought about by 
the action of light is demonstrated by the fact that 
catfishes, frogs, etc., kept in a dark environment 
become white very quickly, even on a black back. 
ground; moreover, hypophysis extract from animals 
kept in a dark environment has no effect upon the 
melanophores of a white frog; on the contrary, if jt 
comes from light-treated animals it brings about the 
dilatation of the melanophores. Experiments on the 
detached scales of a carp and on catfishes turned 
dark owing to a black background, then bleached 
through hypophysectomy and colored again by 
injections of about 1/1000 mmgr. of intermedine 
(the melano-dilatating hormone) per 100 gm of 
weight, show the existence in fishes of an equivalent 
quantity of intermedine. During sleep the func. 
tioning of the hypophysis is suspended and some 
fishes are seen to turn silver gray; with emotion, ; 
the contrary, it is exaggerated and the fish turns 
dark, as may be observed by placing one’s hand 
near an aquarium.—C. Nony (Sorbonne). 

4059. Verschuer, F. v. Twin research from the 
time of Francis Galton to the present day. Proc. 
roy. Soc., 1939, B128, 62-81.—In this exchange 
lecture, delivered before the Royal Society June 8 
1939, the author reviews researches carried out on 
monozygotic and dizygotic twins, with special refer- 
ence to investigations he himself carried out on such 
matters as the reliability of various criteria used in 
diagnosis by similarity —C. K. Trueblood (Harvard 

4060. Wilska, A. Geleitete Aktionspotentiale 
einer einzelnen Muskelfaser bei elektrischer Rei- 
zung. (Conducted action potentials of a single 
muscle fiber on electrical stimulation.) Skand 
Arch. Physiol., 1939, 82, 265-275.—(Biol. Abstr. 
XIV: 4643). 

4061. Wilska, A., & Varjorante, K. Untersuch- 
ungen iiber die Vorginge bei der Entstehung und 
bei der Fortpflanzung des geleiteten Aktionspo- 
tentials einer einzelnen Muskelfaser. (Studies on 
the processes of arousal and transmission of the 
conducted action potential in a single muscle fiber. 
Skand. Arch. Physiol., 1939, 82, 276-287.—( Bio. 
Abstr. XIV: 4644). 


[See also abstracts 3869, 3895, 3950, 3965, 3971, 
4000, 4165, 4219, 4264, 4292, 4301, 4302. | 
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4062. Alexander, F. Recollections of Berggasse 
19. Psychoanal. Quart., 1940, 9, 195-204.-—An 
account is given of various personal contacts wit 
Freud, with particular attention directed to the 
need of utilizing and building upon Freud's findings 
rather than overthrowing them because of present 
limitations —M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

4063. Brill, A. A. Reminiscences of Freud. 
Psychoanal Quart., 1940, 9, 177-183.—M. H. Erick- 
son (Eloise Hospital). . 

4064. Delgado, H. La doctrina de Freud. (1 
Freudian doctrine.) Rev. Neuro-Psiqutat., +m¢ 
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1940, 1, 9-44.—The article reviews the basic tenets of 
psychoanalysis and their application in explaining 
normal and abnormal behavior—J. E. Bader 
Hampton, Va.). 

4065. Deutsch, H. Freud and his pupils: a foot- 
note to the history of the psychoanalytic movement. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1940, 9, 184-194—A brief 
liscussion is offered of the relationship of Freud 
to his first pupils as a group rather than as individuals 
and of their relationship to him, and the resultant 
effects upon the development of psychoanalysis.— 
VU. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

4066. Fenichel, O. Psychoanalysis of antisem- 
itism. Amer. Imago, 1940, 1, No. 2, 24-39.—‘‘The 
antisemite arrives at his hate of the Jew by a process 
of displacement. He sees in the Jew everything 
which brings him misery, and . his own un- 
conscious instincts, which have gained a bloody- 
lirty-dreadful character from their socially caused 

pression. He can project them onto the Jew 
because the actual peculiarities of the Jewish life 

. make them suitable for such a projection.”"— 
D Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

4067. Freedman, B. Amplifications of Marxist 
psychoanalysis. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1940, 10, 
351-355——-The author discusses rationalizations 
about the nature of surplus value under the headings 
of psycho-social isolation, class-instinctual repres- 
ion, class-instinctual displacement, political and 
hological repression. These rationalizations 
to the effect that the worker ts rewarded according 

his merit, that the worker comes out with less 
than his boss because he is not so intelligent, so 
thrifty, so industrious as the boss, that the boss's 
accumulation of profit does not represent exploita- 
tion of the worker but the boss’s own deserved re- 
turns from his superior abilities, are all indicative 
of a repression of ideas and impulses relating to the 
basic productive relations of society. Psychological 
and political repression are two means of accomplish- 
ing the same end.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

4008. Frenkel-Brunswik, E. Psychoanalysis and 
personality research. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1940, 
35, 176-197.—It was through her own psycho- 
analysis that the author was struck by a realization 
' how much less important in life the external data 
are than are demands. Most psychological attempts 
to approach the ‘‘central’’ have been found not to be 
central, but rather ‘‘distal’’ (environmental) in 
character, with the major exception of psychoanaly- 
Both central and distal aspects are necessary 
a full description of personality. It is their 
interrelationship, rather than the peripheral-proxi- 
mai relationships chiefly emphasized up to now, 
which should be studied. Whereas psychoanalysis 
nas been asking ‘‘Which drive?” and general psy- 
chology has been asking “Which effect?”, a unified 
psychology should ask “Which effect of which 
e’ —C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


4069. Gontard, G. V. In defense of love; a pro- 
test against “soul surgery.”” New York: Alliance 
»ooks, 1940. Pp. 344. $2.50.—A treatise aimed 
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against psychoanalysis and its proponents.—(Cour- 
tesy Publishers’ Weekly). 


4070. Jelliffe, S. E. The influence of psycho- 
analysis on neurology. Psychoanal. Quart., 1940, 9, 
214-215.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


4071. Koch, A. ComnsideragSes psychanalyticas 
sobre symbolos e contos populares. (Psycho- 
analytical considerations on symbols and folk tales.) 
Rev. Neurol. Psychiat., S. Paulo, 1940, 6, 7-18.— 
Folk tales are especially valuable for psychology 
because they are the creation, not of poets or gen- 
iuses, but of the people. Their similarity in all 
countries is due to the similarity of wishes and fears, 
especially those of children. Fairy tales, which 
represent wish-fulfilment fantasies and utilize un- 
conscious symbolism, embody the child’s idea of the 
parent-child relationship and center around the 
erogenous zones and forbidden sex activities, be- 
cause the latter excite the greatest fear and anger. 
These stories are a safety valve for the child's 
emotions. He has no real conception of death 
(cf. the adult attitude in myths) and merely enjoys 
playing with a fascinating word. Koch discusses the 
analytic meaning of some European folk tales and 
their Brazilian versions; e.g., Snow White and 
Cinderella, triumph of daughter over mother; Red 
Riding Hood, seduction of a vain and disobedient 
girl by the father; Hansel and Gretel, refusal of 
oral demands, masturbation anxiety. The hero 
who slays the dragon and marries the king’s daughter 
is one of the symbolizations of the boy’s Oedipus 
conflict—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


4072. Makhdum, M. M. On the stimulus-re- 
sponse relationship in dreams. indian J. Psychol., 
1939, 14, 87-90.—An analysis of several actual 
dreams reveals that peripheral stimuli can set up 
responses which constitute a part of the manifest 
content in dreaming. Five forms of the relationship 
between such responses and their stimuli are dis- 
tinguished and illustrated—R. M. Gagné (Brown). 


4073. McGranahan, D. V. A critical and experi- 
mental study of repression. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1940, 35, 212-225.—At the end of the analysis the 
analysand felt much better adjusted to the world and 
duly grateful, but also felt no less mystified as to the 
nature of certain Freudian concepts than when he 
went into analysis. He does not agree with the 
psychoanalytic theory that repression is a mecha- 
nism of defense against ‘‘libidinal’’ motives carried out 
by anxiety in the ego. Repression is conceived by 
him as a matter of direct action and constraint upon 
the activity of consciousness rather than upon non- 
conscious material viewed as trying to enter the 
“chamber of consciousness.”” The material avoided 
in repression may be any material which if reported 
would be painful and frustrating to certain motiva- 
tional conditions, typically the motive of self- 
esteem. Repression is considered to be a direct 
function of cognitive organization, rather than of 
fear or anxiety.—C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


4074. McLean, H. V. A few comments on ‘Moses 
and Monotheism.’ Psychoanal. Quart., 1940, 9, 207- 
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213.—A discussion is offered in relation to Freud's 
last book of his possible feeling of identification with 
Moses and its psychological significance—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

4075. Murray, H. A. What should psychologists 
do about psychoanalysis? J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1940, 35, 150-175.—The author accepts more than 
half of the psychoanalytic scheme and is accustomed 
to employ as the best available hypotheses for 
research and therapy most of its concepts. His 
psychoanalytic experiences were satisfying, and he 
suggests that one method of measuring the worth of 
any brand of personology is to take the knottiest 
dilemmas to a fit exponent of a system and judge 
it by its power to order and illumine the whole 
structure. He feels that Freudian psychology is 
clearly limited to certain spheres of functioning, but 
will in time come upon and order in a different 
fashion from the present the concepts of drives, sex 
and aggression, ego, ego-ideal, super-ego, castration, 
character traits, infantile determination, regression, 
sublimation, and social factors. Freud's theories 
dissect but do not bind up the wounds that they 
have made. Jung, however, directed his therapeutic 
efforts to an understanding of the forward rather 
than the backward movements of the psyche. The 
author closes by urging personologists seriously 


interested in human nature to read and study psycho- 
analysis because, despite its logical fallacies and 
omissions, it is the best cornerstone for the future 
development of psychology.—C. H. Johnson (Port- 


land, Ore.). 

4076. Peck, M. W. A brief visit with Freud. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1940, 9, 205-206—WM. UH. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

4077. Reik, T. An unknown lecture of Freud’s. 
Amer. Imago, 1940, 1, No. 2, 4-23.—A reconstruc- 
tion of an unpublished lecture of Freud’s on ‘‘a 
case of sudden conviction”’ which formed part of an 
introductory course in psychoanalysis given in 
Vienna in 1913—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

4078. Shakow, D. One psychologist as analysand. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1940, 35, 198-211.—The 
analysand received the impression that the analyst 
frequently made a guess just to get things started. 
Wrong interpretations frequently justified them- 
selves, since they started associations along quite 
different and occasionally profitable lines. General- 
ized rather than specific interpretations often offered 
a good wedge for forcing an entrance into a body of 
data of great significance. The problem of resistance, 
its development and resolution, fascinated the 
analysand. He was impressed with the part which 
time played in whatever was gained. He felt that 
the analysis had helped him to learn a great deal 
about himself. The difference between the labora- 
tory and the psychoanalytic approaches, with 
respect to scientific method, lies in the factor of 
selection: the experimentalist selects beforehand; 
the analyst takes whatever comes to hand, trusting 
to his acumen to be able to select afterwards.—C. 
H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 
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4079. Simmel, E. Sigmund Freud: the man and 
his work. Psychoanal. Quart., 1940, 9, 163-176.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

4080. Simmons, R. M. A study of a group of 
children of exceptionally high intelligence quotient 
in situations partaking of the nature of suggestion, 
Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1940, No. 788. Pp 
x + 112.—An experimental group of 47 children of 
1Q 130 to 200 was matched in sex and age with a 
control group with IQ's of 72 to 101, and both groups 
introduced to six situations in which suggestions 
were offered (Otis I and II, Street I and II, progres 
sive weights, Chevreuil pendulum). The higher 
IQ group yielded to fewer suggestions and “im 
pressed the experimenter by the quality of their 
comments and behavior . . . as being less likely ¢ 
yield to the suggestions.” The bibliography lists 
196 titles —J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 

4081. Sterling, K., & Miller, J. G. The effect of 
hypnosis upon visual and auditory acuity. Amer. / 
Psychol., 1940, 53, 269-276.—The present study was 
undertaken to throw light upon the question o| 
whether hypnotic suggestion can cause an increase i! 
perceptual and sensory visual and auditory acuity 
Visual acuity was tested by using the Rhine ESP 
cards projected at different intensities of illumina 
tion and by reporting on the presence or absence 
light from the test surface. Auditory acuity w 
tested with an oscillator producing a pure tone 
925 d.v. S’s limens were determined before hy 
nosis, during hypnosis after a suggestion that visi 
(audition) was extraordinarily acute, and after 
hypnosis. No evidence for increased sensitivity 
under hypnotic suggestion was found. The data 
are considered theoretically —D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

4082. Symonds, P. M. Psychoanalysis, psychol- 
ogy, and education. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 194 
35, 139-149.—The primary purpose of the author's 
analysis was to satisfy his scientific curiosity. H: 
was surprised to find that in the analysis nothi: 
was thrust upon him which he was expected 
accept. He was interested that the criterion 
correctness of an interpretation was whether he 
or accepted it as true. He feels that a psychologist 
versed in psychoanalytic theory could reconstruct 
roughly a person's developmental experiences from 
few samples of behavior, thought, and feeling. Ps) 
choanalysis in its orthodox form is far too lengthy 
time and expensive in money and energy to serve 4 
a practical solution to the ills of personality 
velopment. Research must bend its energies | 
discovery of short cuts in the resolutions of conflicts 
drawing for this purpose on the contributions whic 
psychoanalysis has already made to the understan¢ 
ing of this field. Another task for psychology 's t 
exploration of means whereby insights gained by) 
experimenter from such diagnostic material can 
utilized. No survey has indicated the extent ! 
which personality conflicts are responsible for failures 
in education. Through techniques gained [rom 
psychoanalysis it will be possible to learn mor 
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it a person than can be found by the projective 
techniques. —C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 

4083. Wells, W. R. Ability to resist artificially 
induced dissociation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1940, 35, 261-272.—Each subject, trained to the 
int of somnambulism, was asked to choose one of 

ten hypnotic phenomena of Young’s list and to 
try to his utmost to prevent the production of this 
henomenon in the ensuing hypnotic trance. In all 

individual experiments the subjects were unable 
resist the critical or any other commands. The 
nd experiment was the only doubtful one, and 
hen this experiment was repeated the results were 
iambiguously successful. Contrary to Young’s 
ntention that what happens in hypnosis is pre- 
jetermined by the subject’s expectation of what will 
open, 10 of the subjects expected in advance to be 
)resist. With 5 of the subjects it was possible 
detect the critical items during the experiments, 
lence of greater efforts to resist —C. H. 
Portland, Ore.). 

4084. Young, P. C. Hypnotic regression—fact or 
artifact? J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1940, 35, 273-278. 

Contrary to the findings of Dolin, Hakebush, and 

now, this series of experiments indicated that 

en trance subjects were ordered to regress to the 
irthday, they tested as children about six 
would test. These trance subjects felt 

ng, their speech and grammar as well as 
mannerisms were childish, but they could not 
realistically into an intellectual consciousness 
circumscribed as that of a three-year-old child. 
ypnotizable control subjects had better success 

n approximating the three-year level of performance 
they simulated that age than did the trance 
subjects who asserted they were back at that age. 
(here was no correlation between apparent depth of 
iosis and extent of regression.—C. H. Johnson 

Portland, Ore.). 


See also abstracts 3838, 3856, 3862, 3868, 4179, 
4189, 4283, 4311. ] 
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4085. Altshuler, I. M. Rational music-therapy of 
the mentally ill. Music Teach. nat. Ass. Proc., 1939, 
153-157.—The routine of musical stimulation at the 
tloise Hospital is described. Patients are exposed 
to isomoodic, isotempic and isovolumic music. The 
ist is music whose mood is thought to be similar to 
that of the patient. The isotempic is music equated 
e patient’s ‘‘mental tempo.”” The isovolumic 
is not specifically defined —P. R. Farns- 
Stanford). 

4086. Axelrode, J. Some indications for sup- 
portive therapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1940, 10, 
-04-272—Many cases judged “not amenable to 
‘reatment’’ show on closer examination only that the 
uuld was not amenable to interview therapy directed 
‘oward exploration of his problems. In many of 
ese cases the feeling has grown that, regardless 
toms shown, the child was actually suffering 
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from a definite emotional deprivation, often com- 
plicated by reality deprivations. Affect hunger can 
be viewed as a deficiency disease like rickets. The 
treatment is supportive therapy, a conscious attempt 
to mitigate the child’s affect hunger through a 
strong emotional tie to the case worker, a deliberate 
giving of affection not as a means of strengthening 
a therapy but as the therapy itself. Two cases are 
given to illustrate the use and possibilities of sup- 
portive therapy.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

4087. Bain, A. J. The influence of cardiazol on 
chronic schizophrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1940, 86, 
502—513.—A discussion of psychological factors in 
schizophrenia and in cardiazol treatment. Bain 
recommends that acute cases be allowed to go with- 
out treatment for 3 to 6 months to allow for possible 
spontaneous recovery. The only excuse for treat- 
ment in chronic cases is making an impulsive patient 
docile and consequently easier to care for —W. L. 
Wilkins (Milwaukee). 

4088. Barré, J. A. Etude de certaines réactions 
otolithiques chez un sujet atteint d’anxiété vestibu- 
laire. (Investigation of some otolithic reactions in 
a patient suffering from anxiety of vestibular origin.) 
Rev. neurol., 71, 1939, 633-637.—This syndrome 
has so far been looked upon as mysterious, for the 
vestibular symptoms have been utterly 
lacking. A more careful examination shows that 
whereas the semi-circular canals are intact, the 
otoliths are deeply disturbed. A number of con 
clusions are drawn concerning the role of the latter in 
relation to nystagmus.—C. Nony (Sorbonne) 


4089. Barré, J. A., Kabaker, —, Pernot, —, & 
Ledoux, —. Tumeur du corps calleux. (A tumour 
of the corpus callosum.) Rev. neurol., 1939, 71, 4, 
389-—416.— Detailed observation of one patient, with 
photographs of 6 anatomical and 4 histological 
sections post mortem. The most marked symptoms 
were the psychological disturbances (inability to 
attend and to concentrate, imperviousness to stimuli, 
and increased threshold of sensory impressions, with 
conservation of reasoning, memory, speech, and 
movements), and loss of equilibration (inability to 
stand up, ataxic walking with a tendency to fall 
backward or sideward); as to the latter symptom the 
question is raised whether it would not be a con- 
sequence of the inability to attend, for when the 
patient is firmly told to walk straight, he can do so 
for a few seconds, as long as his capacity of atten- 
tion and voluntary effort lasts. In spite of what was 
to be expected, there was no apraxia, and the author 
discusses the opinion according to which that 
symptom would be caused exclusively by lesions of 
the corpus callosum; he puts forward arguments 
ascribing it more probably to parietal lesions.—C. 
Nony (Sorbonne). 

4090. Baruk, H. Des facteurs moraux en psy- 
chiatrie. La personnalité morale chez les aliénés. 
(Moral factors in psychiatry. The moral person- 
ality of psychotics.) Evolut. psychiat., 1939, No. 2, 
3-38.—It is important for the cure of the patient 
that the physician should have a human and sym- 


grosser 
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pathetic attitude based on the conviction of the 
dignity of the human being, and in accordance with 
the philanthropic principles of Pinel and Esquirol. 
This opinion is discussed and criticized by a number 
of other psychiatrists —C. Nony (Sorbonne). 


4091. Baynes, H. G. Mythology of the soul; a 
research into the unconscious from schizophrenic 
dreams and drawings. London: Bailliére, Tindall, 
& Cox, 1939. Pp. xii + 912. 32/6. 


4092. Bender, L. The psychology of children 
suffering from organic disturbances of the cere- 
bellum. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1940, 10, 287-293. 
—Four cases of cerebellar motor disturbances in 
early childhood are described. These children 
tended to cling to adu!ts and showed an especially 
deep attachment to persons in their environment. 
This attitude develops because these children are 
exposed to the dangers of gravitation due to the 
asynergia between trunk and limbs. In addition, 
they have lively righting reflexes and a great ac- 
tivity in their attempts to regain equilibrium.— 
R. E. Perl (New York City). 

4093. Berlucchi, C. Il problema generale dei 
disturbi psicomotori dal punto di vista clinico. (The 
general problem of psychomotor disturbances from 
the clinical point of view.) Milano: Vallardi, 1937. 
Pp. 14.—This is a general study concerning the 
relations between physical and psychological phe- 
nomena, and their clinical manifestations.—(Cour- 
tesy Année psychol.). 

4094. Bernstein, E. L. Psychiatric aspects of 
porencephaly. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1939, 96, 723-731. 
—*‘‘Patients with lesions in the frontal lobes seemed 
to present a slightly different picture from that of 
patients with lesions in other parts of the brain.” 
Except for a rather consistently occurring inability 
to concentrate, the group showed no specific features. 
—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4095. Bisch, L. E. Be glad you’re neurotic. 
New York: Blue Ribbon Books, 1940. Pp. 211. 
$1.00. 

4096. Blair, D. Prognosis in schizophrenia. 
J. ment. Sct., 1940, 86, 378-477.—A follow-up 
study of 120 consecutive male cases, under age 45, 
showed only 8 cases much improved and 11 cases 
improved. An exhaustive discussion of the litera- 
ture on prognosis is made to discover reasons for this 
low number of improved cases. A second study was 
made of 120 consecutive cases treated with cardiazol. 
Conclusions: convulsion therapy may reduce dura- 
tion of hospitalization, probably has a beneficial 
effect on cases with the most favorable outlook, 
acts through its effect on the emotional and affective 
sides of the individual, and is useful only in cases 
of less than three years’ duration. Cardiazol 
therapy has not fulfilled its promise, but still has a 
place in the treatment of certain cases, if clinical 
rather than statistical evidence has weight. Ade- 
quate evaluation of treatment depends upon 
catamnestic follow-up. 155 references.—W. 
Wilkins (Milwaukee). 


FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS 


4097. Boss, M. Individuelle Vorbehandlung zy; 
kollektiven Arbeitstherapie bei schweren chron. 
ischen Schizophrenen. (Individual treatment pre. 
paratory to group occupational therapy in severe 
cases of chronic schizophrenia.) Schweiz. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 42, 15-26—The write; 
describes how the patients can be led from play 
therapy into work therapy. The choice of the 
particular form of recreation is important, and js 
dependent upon symbolic aspects which conform to 
psychoanalytic interpretations——(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

4098. Bostroem, A. Die verschiedene Lebensab- 
schnitte in ihrer Auswirkung auf das psychiatrische 
Krankheitsbild. (The influence of the differen: 
periods of life upon the psychiatric clinical picture 
Arch. Psychiat. Nervenkr., 1938, 108, 155-171— 
The influence of age is not great in the psychoses 
which last throughout the life of the individual: 
but it is an important factor in the initial appearance 
of the disorders. The psychoses of chiidhood are 
primitive, with a tendency toward hyperactivity 
rather than toward depression. There is no specific 
psychosis of puberty: communality of manifesta 
tions makes it difficult to differentiate clearly among 
the disturbances. Middle age contributes no special 
influence, but the involutional period is marked by 
anxiety, suspicion, hypochondria, and catatonia.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


4099. Brody, M. B. A note on the use of the 1937 
revision of the Stanford Binet vocabulary list in 
mental hospital patients. J. ment. Sct., 1940, 86, 
532-533.—100 patients were given the 100 words on 
the 1916 Stanford Binet list. When the results 
were scored for the 45 words of the 1937 list, it was 
found that their mental ages were overestimated — 
W. L. Wilkins (Milwaukee). 


4100. Campbell, D. D., & Davis, J. E. Report of 
research and experimentation in exercise and rec- 
reational therapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1940, %, 
915-933.—A program of physical activity has been 
developed at the Veterans Administration Facilit) 
in Maryland. Using competitive games for teams 
within wards, and competition between wards, the 
antisocial and asocial behavior of the patients 1s 
gradually lessened. ‘In observing . . . these pa- 
tients ... it appears that the confidence and 
satisfaction developed through their play activity 
has become enlarged until it touches and colors man\ 
other relationships.’’ Bulletins and awards art 
publicly used. Relational components of the games 
(records, discussions, write-ups) are emphasized 
and are enlisted to enlarge the range of the patients 
activities. A table of suggested activities for mort 
specific application to disease entities is given.— 
R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4101. Campbell, M. M. The judgment of insight. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1940, 96, 945-950.—“‘Ins 
and judgment both are purely relative concepts an¢ 
dependent upon analysis and opinion which ar 
variable locally, temporally and individually. 1 
presence or quality of insight or judgment shou!’ 
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never be stated categorically but only with appro- 
priate explanatory terms.’"—R. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 


4102. Capps, H. M. Vocabulary changes in 
mental deterioration. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1939, 
No. 242. Pp. 80.—The purpose was to study the 
relationship of various kinds of vocabulary func- 
tioning to mental deterioration. All the vocabulary 
tests included showed a consistent, progressive, and 
reliable tendency toward a reduction in score asso- 
ciated with increased degrees of mental deterioration. 
Vocabulary functioning was closely related to deteri- 
oration of mental functioning. The categorization 
test was found to be more closely related to the 
clinical estimates of deterioration than any other 
individual vocabulary test. The sentence-usage 
test was found to yield a marked reduction in score 
associated with groups of subjects showing greater 
amounts of mental deterioration; this was also true 
for the —Terman vocabulary test and the non- 
vocabulary Babcock average mental efficiency test. 

Achilles (New York City). 

4103. Cohen, B. M., Tietze, C., & Greene, E. 
Statistical contributions from the mental hygiene 
study of the Eastern Health District of Baltimore. 
IV. Further study on personality disorders in the 
Eastern Health District in 1933. Hum. Biol., 1939, 
ll, 484-512.—Males exceeded females in rate at 
all ages below 20, especially at 10-14 years. More 
personality disorders were found among Jews than 


white gentiles; likewise more occurred among Negroes 


than among whites. The rates were larger with 
increased size of family. The white rates were 
larger in areas where there were large numbers of 
Negroes. The personality-disorder rates decreased 
as the economic status and quality of housekeeping 
improved. Population movements explain part of 
changes in rates —O. W. Richards (Spencer 
Lens Company). 


4104. Cook, L. C. Has fear any therapeutic 
significance in convulsion therapy? J. ment. Sci., 
1940, 86, 484-490.—A study of 275 cases of cardiazol 
and triazol therapy. Fear was rated on a 5-point 
scale by nuns and nurses who had charge of the 
patients during treatment and observed the seizures; 
results of the treatment were assessed by the at- 
tending physician. The majority of recovered or 
remitted cases showed no fear. A discussion of fac- 
tors producing fear in convulsion therapy follows, 
in which Cook disagrees with Georgi’s point that as 
patients improve their aversion to treatment be- 
comes increasingly greater. He concludes that there 
is no _ idence that fear exerts any curative influence. 

’. L. Wilkins (Milwaukee). 
pa Dayton, N. A. New facts on mental dis- 
orders. Study of 89,190 cases. Springfield, IIl.; 
Chas. C. Thomas, 1940. Pp. xxxiv + 486. $4.50.— 
statistical study of patients admitted to Massa- 
chusetts hospitals for mental disease during the 
period 1917-1933 inclusive. The first chapter is 
concerned with general considerations such as the 
influence of socio-economic developments of the 
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period on admissions to the hospitals. The relation- 
ships of age, nativity, and alcohol in mental dis- 
orders are then analyzed. Because of the high 
incidence of chronic alcoholism in patients with 
mental disorders the author devotes a_ special 
chapter to analyzing the linkage between alcoholism 
and other characteristics, such as education, eco- 
nomic status, etc. He finds that civil condition 
also has some relationship to mental disorder, and 
therefore analyzes this, too, in some detail. Various 
aspects of the problem of clinical diagnosis, such as 
age incidence and changing incidence with time, as 
well as its relationship to a variety of other factors, 
are considered. The final chapter takes up the 
question: Are mental disorders on the increase? 
There are 110 graphs and 84 tables. An appendix 
gives the history of the project.—D. Shakow (Wor- 
cester State Hospital). 

4106. Esser, P. H. Die epileptiformen Anfille 
der Schizophrenen und die differentiellen diagnos- 
tischen Schwierigkeiten im Grenzgebeit von Epilep- 
sie und Schizophrenie. (Epileptiform seizures in 
schizophrenics and the difficulties of a diagnostic 
differential in the borderline cases between epilepsy 
and schizophrenia.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1938, 162, 1-24.—On the basis of 11 cases of schizo- 
phrenia which exhibited either distinct epileptiform 
seizures or “‘absences,”’ it is stated that there is no 
biological antagonism between catatonic schizo- 
phrenia and epilepsy. It is necessary, in fact, to 
admit some positive relationship between these 
psychoses.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4107. Fattovich, G., & Niccolai, N. [Delusions 
of negation and reaction psychosis.] Arch. gen. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1938, 19, 200 ff. 


4108. Gardner, G. E. Childhood physical and 
mental measurements of psychotic patients. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1940, 10, 327-343.—Of the 3500 
school children measured in an extensive biometrical 
and psychological study conducted by Harvard 
University Graduate School of Education beginning 
in 1922, 22 have since been admitted to a mental 
hospital. Childhood measurements and case his- 
tories are given. These patients were not retarded 
or accelerated in their physical development. They 
are not preponderantly of any particular body type. 
There are no feeble-minded or superior children in 
this group and no marked variation in successive 
IQ’s obtained year after year during the 12-year 
study.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


4109. Gelma, E. L’hystérie et le pithiatisme vus 
par un psychiatre. (Hysteria and pithiatism as seen 
by a psychiatrist.) Méd. Als. Lorr., 1938, March 1. 
Pp. 16.—The writer does not consider ultimate the 
reduction of hysteria to pithiatism, and the differen- 
tiation between organic and inorganic no longer ap- 
pears so simple; thus tissue disorders (e.g. certain 
dermatoses) may disappear following psychotherapy. 
The hysterical symptoms represent the effects of 
special endopsychic disorders: it is a question of a 
group of processes becoming dissociated from the 
conscious personality. In this way there is some 
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similarity to schizophrenic mental states.—(Cour- 
tesy Année psychol.). 

4110. Hesnard, A. Du conflit au symptome. 
(From psychological conflict to symptom.) Evolut. 
psychiat., 1939, No. 3, 33-61.—The author denies the 
importance of psychological conflicts caused by be- 
reavements, sorrow, disappointment, family dis- 
sension, etc., in the genesis of neurotic or psycho- 
pathic symptoms; he considers that their influence is 
not as great as it is thought. The gravity of the 
conflicts is far from being in proportion to that of the 
symptoms: the patients suffering from the most 
serious disturbance are not necessarily those who 
have the most serious reasons for it, i.e. the most 
serious conflicts; e.g. those who were persecuted and 
repressed in childhood are less likely to become 
neurotic than are those treated over-indulgently. 
here are two reasons for this: (1) with neurotic 
characters the affective value (and a fortiori the 
pathogenic value) of an event is completely different 
from the objective one; very often those events which 
made the deepest impression on the patient were 
so unimportant from the objective and social point 
of view that they passed unnoticed by other wit- 
nesses; (2) Freud's conclusion seems true when he 
says that the points of fixation are determined in 
part by hereditary predisposition and in part by 
infantile experiences and inventions. The author 
objects to the current opinion in psychoanalysis to 
the effect that certain conflicts can be solved only by 
crime or neurosis; he considers that there is room 
for a third solution between those two extreme 
pathological possibilities, namely, the normal state, 
which is by far the most frequent solution adopted. 
Extremists in psychoanalysis are tempted to see 
neurosis everywhere, even in the most innocent 
hobbies. These may well have causes which 
psychoanalysis may discover, but they are not 
necessarily neurotic. Individuals are all the more 
normal for being able to endure and for overcoming 
serious conflicts—C. Nony (Sorbonne). 


4111. Hincks, C. M. Conserving the mental 
health of children. Understanding the Child, 1940, 
9, No. 1, 26-29.—S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee State 
leachers College). 

4112. Holst, E. v. Die Wandelbarkeit der 
psychopathischen Erscheinungen. (The variability 
of psychopathic manifestations.) Allg. Z. Psychiat., 
1940, 114, 211-212.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4113. Karn, H. W. The experimental study of 
neurotic behavior in infra-human animals. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1940, 22, 431-436.—Literature is reviewed 
to show that conflict situations may arise in mazes 
as well as in conditioned-reflex situations. If degree 
of motivation is high and the discrimination difficult, 
any situation may elicit an experimental neurosis.— 
C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

4114. Kastein, G. W. Posttraumatische neuro- 
tische reacties bij verzekerden. (Post-traumatic 
neurotic reactions in insured persons.) Lochem: De 
lijdstroom, 1940. Pp. 138. f 3.50. 
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4115. Kephart, N. C., & Strauss, A. A. A clinica! 
factor influencing variations in IQ. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1940, 10, 343—351.—This is a study 
of variation in IQ of 101 children who were residents 
at the Wayne County Training School. The children 
were divided into 2 groups; the exogenous group was 
composed of children whose case histories showed 
evidence of some physical damage to the nervous 
system which might account for their deficiency, 
and the endogenous group were children in whom 
there appeared to be no evidence of such damage. 
The two groups differ in the course of mental growth 
The endogenous group shows a relatively very 
marked deceleration of mental growth with increasing 
chronological age, while the exogenous group also 
shows such a deceleration but relatively much less 
marked. The two groups also differ in their re- 
sponse to a favorable change in their environment 
In the endogenous group, the deceleration in mental 
growth is replaced by a trend toward relative ac- 
celeration. In the exogenous group the trend of 
mental growth is not appreciably affected.—R. E 
Perl (New York City). 

4116. Kroeber, A.L. Psychosis or social sanction. 
Character & Pers., 1940, 8, 204—-215.—Cultura! 
patterns have something to do with the nature of 
the psychoses of a people. They also affect the 
personalities of the therapists, as well as the thera 
peutic methods used by them. Many primitive 
therapists, individuals who are distinguished and 
socially accepted, have acquired their power through 
experiences which in other cultures would be classed 
as definitely psychotic. Therefore manifestations 
which are pathological according to our standards 
may become socially channeled in primitive societies 
—M.0O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

4117. Latif, I. A contribution to the study of 
conversion hysteria. IJndian J. Psychol., 1939, 14, 
67—74.—The case study of a musician in whom a 
motor paralysis was the chief hysterical symptom 
The disorder is analyzed from the standpoint ol 
Freudian theory.—R. M. Gagné (Brown). 


4118. Laycock, S. R. The mental hygiene of 
exceptional children. J. except. Child., 1940, 6, 
244-250.—Three great mental hygiene needs of al! 
children are presented: the need for a sense 0! 
personal worth that comes through achievement ana 
social recognition; the need to contribute to the 
pleasure and welfare of others; and the need for 
reasonable freedom to pursue one’s own interests 
and plans in the varied activities of work and pla) 
These three needs should be studied by every teacher 
of the exceptional child group—L. A. Aver 
(Worcester Teachers College). 

4119. Lewy, E. Contribution to the problem 0! 
compensation neuroses. Bull. Menninger Ciin. 
1940, 4, 88-92.—The classical picture of the com 
pensation neurosis syndrome includes, besides vari- 
ous conversion-hysterical signs, slightly depressive 
moods, irritability, emotionality, inclination 
pseudohypochondriac ideas, lack of will power, and d 
subjective feeling of incapacity to work and of being 
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inc ayaa itated. Neither the event of an accident nor 
t ubjective experience of being in an accident 
creates the accident neurosis. It is created by the 
conviction of having been in a compensative acci- 
dent: there is a volitional element involved. ‘The 
problem is definitely less medico-somatic than 
psychological and sociological and compensation 
uld be denied in every clear case of post-accident 
eurosis without permanent organic damage.”’ En- 
nmental factors would then not favor a voli- 
ional reaction. Asa corollary to the firm establish- 
nt of a policy of denying compensation, careful 
ool reliable neuropsychiatric examinations must be 
made available as soon as possible after every acci- 
ent which might lead to a compensation neurosis. 
surance companies which have underwritten 
ility for accidents could save themselves much 

ble by making such examinations available as a 
matter of routine—W. A. Varvel (lowa Child 
Welfare Research Station). 

4120. Lucena, J. [A contribution to the study of 
the early manifestations of schizophrenia. ] Neuro- 
hiologta, Pernambuco, 1938, 1, 147—181.—A study of 

early signs of schizophrenia. In the first group 

se which can be observed by friends; in the 

md those noted by the physician—W. L. 
Vilkins (Milwaukee). 
4121. Major, R. H. Faiths that healed. New 
Appleton-Century, 1940. Pp. x + 290. 
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4122. Meng, H. Zur Sozialpsychologie der Kér- 


perbeschidigten. (The social psychology of the 
n.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 40, 
328.—This dissertation is based on observational 

1 of 49 cases of invalidism, many of which ante- 

ated the seventh year of life. From the psycho- 
analytic point of view the preoccupation with the 
body is naturally much more marked than in normal 
ndividuals. Neurotic reactions seem released chiefly 
by the attitudes of others in the social situation, as a 

nsequence of a rather contemptuous feeling for 
hysically inferior individuals—(Courtesy Année 
} .). 

4123. Miller, W. R. The relationship between 
only fog Ee and the neuroses. Amer. J. 
1940, 96, 889-896.—The paper deals with 
d gre up with relativ ely stable personalities who under 

repeated assaults upon their attempts at meeting 

retreat step by step, first by maladjustments, 
then by neurotic compromises and finally by a full 
surrender into schizophrenic behavior.’’—R. Gold- 
man (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4124. Mower, J. W. A comparative study of 
hobby activities. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1940, 4, 
82-87.—The author attempted to determine whether 
there exists any variation in the frequency of 
satisfactory hobby interests among maladjusted 

lividuals (40 patients in a private sanitarium) as 

mpared to normal ones (40 sanitarium employees, 
cluding doctors, nurses, therapists, and office 
workers). Using psychoanalytic terminology, a 
general grouping of hobbies theoretically most 
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satisfactory to various character types was con 
structed. Results indicated that the ratio of crea- 
tive, retentive, expulsive, and acquisitive hobbies 
was about the same in the normal as in the mal- 
adjusted group. The maladjusted patients had 
fewer interests than the normal individuals and 
pursued their hobbies less aggressively and con- 
sistently, but there was no indication that the 
character of the hobby chosen has anything to do 
with whether an individual is maladjusted or not. 
In hobby development the amount of available free 
energy or libido and the drive toward satisfaction 
of unconscious desires are important determining 
factors—W. A. Varvel (lowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station). 

4125. Myerson, A. Total push method. III. 
Schema for the recording of certain important at- 
titudes in chronic schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1940, 96, 935-943—A means of recording three 
leading sets of symptoms is presented. These sets of 
symptoms are: signs of social retreat (aversion 
complex, handshake, verbal communication, smile, 
handkerchief or ball test), polarity of passivity and 
resistance (posture, imitation, commands) and 
endogenous automatic excitement (speech, motion). 
—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4126. Novick, R. G. The Laurence-Moon-Biedl 
syndrome. Report of a case. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1939, 96, 717-722.—The classical syndrome is one 
of obesity, genital dystrophy, retinitis pigmentosa, 
mental deficiency, polydactylism, and familial 
currence. The emotional instability and autonomic 
imbalance that have been demonstrated, together 
with the autopsy findings, suggest a lesion in the 
central autonomic nervous system.—R. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4127. Ohnsorge, K. Uber einen vasomotorisch- 
psychischen Symptomenkomplex. (A _ vasomotor- 
psychic symptom complex.) Allg. Z. Psychiat., 
1940, 114, 180-181.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4128. Parhon, C. I., & Tomorug, E. Sur les 
différences psychologiques des malades atteints de 
psychoses du type maniaque et dépressif selon 
leur état constitutionnel. (The psychological differ- 
ences of patients with manic and with depressive 
psychoses, according to their constitutional states.) 
Bul. Soc. roum. Neurol., 1938, 4, No. 2, 43-50.—Ina 
manic-depressive female with pyknic body type 
there was no typical euphoria, but rather irritability 
and aggressiveness. In 2 manic-depressives with 
leptosomic constitutions the euphoria was complete, 
with exaggerated affect and considerable eroticism.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4129. Peres, N. [Contraceptive maneuvers, neu- 
rosis and adultery.| Newurobiologia, Pernambuco, 
1938, 1, 288-311.—A discussion of the relationship 
between frustrate practices and two results, neurosis 
and adultery, and of the difficulties of clinical treat- 
ment of cases of this sort—W. L. Wilkins (Mil- 
waukee). 


4130. Pichon, E. A propos d’un cas d’hallucina- 
tion par intoxication salicylique. (A case of halluci- 
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nations caused by intoxication by salicylate of 
sodium.) Evolut. psychiat., 1939, No. 3, 63-85.— 
A detailed account of auditory and visual halluci- 
nations of an obscene and absurd character experi- 
enced by the author himself, who makes use of this 
experience to draw conclusions as to the nature of 
hallucination; it would include two component 
parts: (1) a sensation, either real or imaginary, 
forming the primitive nucleus, (2) a psychological 
content infused by the unconscious into that primi- 
tive sensory nucleus.—C. Nony (Sorbonne). 


4131. Pirisi, B. [The problem of “body 
scheme.” ] Arch. gen. Neurol. Psichiat., 1938, 19, 
137-165. 


4132. Ripley, H. S., Shorr, E., & Papanicolaou, 
G. N. The effect of treatment of depression in the 
menopause with estrogenic hormone. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1940, 96, 905-914—‘“In the group of 
menopausal and post-menopausal depressions stud- 
ied the beneficial effect of estrogenic hormone was 
confined to the relief of vasomotor symptoms with 
associated improvement in feelings of well-being. 
There was no evidence that the depressive illness was 
influenced specifically or its course shortened.”"— 
R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4133. Robin, G. Précis de mneuro-psychiatrie 
infantile. (Handbook of child neuropsychiatry.) 
Paris: Doin, 1939. Pp. 307. Frs. 60.—This treatise 
is divided into 6 parts: (1) Morbid types of children 
(various kinds of emotional children, unstable ones, 


cyclothymics, affectively retarded ones, psychasthen- 


ics and neurasthenics, mythomaniacs, hysterical 
ones, wide-awake dreamers or schizoids, paranoiacs, 
epileptoids, instinctively perverted types or those 
whose perversion is due to intoxication such as 
encephalitis or congenital syphilis, and _ those 
psychologically disturbed for affective or educational 
reasons). (2) Child neuroses. (3) Disturbances in 
intellectual development (including degrees of de- 
ficiency, mental levels, disturbances of language, 
reading and writing, endocrine syndromes). (4) 
Dementia. (5) Semeiology (mutism, rage, lying, 
flights, thefts, suicide, sulkiness, disturbances of 
appetite, nail-biting, masturbation, enuresis, night 
terrors). (6) Treatment, education, and assistance 
of defective and delinquent children—C. Nony 
(Sorbonne). 


4134. Rupp, C., & Fletcher, E. K. A five to ten 
year follow-up study of 641 schizophrenic cases. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1940, 96, 877-888.—Of 641 
clinically diagnosed cases of schizophrenia, 53.5% 
were in mental hospitals, 27.5% in the community, 
13.9% were dead, and for 5.1% there was no informa- 
tion after a period of from 5 to 10 years. 63.5% of 
cases were unimproved. Age of onset of psychotic 
symptoms had little bearing on the outcome. Data 
are given regarding duration of symptoms prior to 
hospitalization, length of hospitalization, etc., as 
related to final condition—R. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

4135. Sarbin, T. R. Adjustment in psychology. 
Character & Pers., 1940, 8, 240—249.—Adequacy of 
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psychotherapeutic practice is hampered by the use 
of empty concepts or vaguely defined terms. There 
are three current uses of the term adjustment, the 
interchange of which leads to confusion in theories 
concerning behavior and treatment. First is the 
biological concept that adjustment is conformity, 
Cultural norms are supposed to be infallible, and 
adjustment means elimination of individual devia- 
tions from these norms and a regression toward a 
statistical average. Next is the extra-biological 
concept that adjustment is mastery. Therapists who 
adhere to this view not only recognize individual 
differences but capitalize on them. They strive to 
adjust the school or the job to the individual. But 
there are obvious limitations in the application of 
this formula. Therefore a third concept, a more 
psychological one, is necessary. In this sense 
adjustment is a compromise. When an individual 
is in a conflict situation, he may adjust by developing 
attitudes which free the situation from conflict. Asa 
result, he may in a sense rise above the environ- 
mental barrier —M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


4136. Shipley, W. C., & Kant, F. The insulin- 
shock and metrazol treatments of schizophrenia, 
with emphasis on psychological aspects. Psychol 
Bull., 1940, 37, 259-284.—The review is limited to 
the use of the treatments in schizophenia, and covers 
the published reports up to the spring of 1939. The 
review of work with each treatment is summarized 
under the headings: history, technique, dangers, 
therapeutic results, neurological aspects, psycho- 
logical aspects. A final section deals briefly with 
theories of the effectiveness of the treatments. The 
writers introduce their own observations in a number 
of instances, especially when the discussion concerns 
psychological aspects. 56 references.—A. W. Melton 
(Missour1). 

4137. Spragg, S. D. S. Morphine addiction in 
chimpanzees. Comp. Psychol. Monogr., 1940, 15, 
No. 7. Pp. 132.—Three chimpanzees (two males 
and one female), given two injections of morphine 
per day, developed chronic morphinism, as indicated 
by behavior directed toward the room in which the 
drug was administered and toward the syringe, by 
emotional outbursts, by choosing the syringe (and 
injection) when food was the alternative, and by 
various physiological changes. Doses were ad- 
ministered over periods ranging from 14 to 13 
months. A male given doses for only six weeks 
failed to show strong desire for the drug. Other 
animals showed signs of addiction after from 6 t 
20 weeks of administration. Male animals vere 
sexually stimulated by the drug and withdrawal 
served to depress sexual activity. These results 
are opposed to those found for human morphine 
addicts and morphinized monkeys. Behavioral an¢ 
physiological changes associated with withdrawa 
were, however, similar to those observed in man. 
In addition to summarizing the literature on mor- 
phine effects, the writer presents a discussion © 
the nature of drug addiction in chimpanzee an¢ 
man. He defends the thesis that ‘morphine addic- 
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developed according to principles of association.’ 
Extensive bibliography.— N. L. Munn (V cdecbalt). 


4138. Wile, I. S. What constitutes abnormality? 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1940, 10, 216-229.—The 
all-or-none principle does not apply to abnormality, 
since the same reaction may be sometimes normal 
and sometimes abnormal. Ill health is not the 
opposite of health, nor is insanity the opposite of 
sanity. The term abnormal should be relegated to 
lav usage. It should be supplanted in orthopsy- 
chiatry by a more specific and informative terminol- 
ogy; we might use such expressions as legal and 

legal, usual and unusual, desirable and undesirable, 
benign and malignant. —R. E. Perl (New York 
City). 

4139. Wohlfahrt, S. Ein amerikanisches System 
der psychischen Behandlung von Patienten auf 
internen Abteilungen. (An American system of 
ental treatment of patients in medical words.) 
Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1939, 14, 391.—Abstract. 

See also abstracts 3848, 3854, 3900, 3907, 3913, 

3982, 4140, 4149, 4171, 4186, 4214, 4234, 4262, 

4297, 4319. ] 
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S. The wish to belong. Bull. 
Venninger Clin., 1940, 4, 74-81.—The wish to belong 
ppears in such statements as: “I want to feel like 
ther people; I seem to be always going along on the 
itside’; “I want to be loved, and have a home, a 
husband and a child of my own”; “I want to have 
the situation well in hand.” The sense of one’s 
own ego in maturity is a “‘shrunken vestige’’ (Freud) 
of the child’s sense of becoming a distinct individual 
with narcissistic self-love, expansiveness, and ideas 
{ great powers. The establishment of a feeling of 
equilibrium within the self enables one to give up the 
self in order to enter into relationships with other 
people. One becomes confident of one’s ability to 
hold to or to be held by the new object. Willingness 
accept new things is created as the strength of the 
sense of being accepted increases. The child clings to 
people about him for support, identifies with them, 
nd incorporates their traits. The primary aspect 
i the wish to belong is fulfilled when a friendly, 
tolerant relationship is established between the 
imprints of these figures in the child’s personality. 
ie secondary aspect is fulfilled in daily social 
ctivities. Until the primary aspect is solved, 
ie secondary aspect is bound to be of a compulsive, 
blind nature—W. A. Varvel (lowa Child Welfare 
Research Station). 


4141. Betzendahl, 
Altern. (Psychic aging.) Allg. Z. Psychtat., 1940, 
114, 176.—The experiences of finality and inability 
to turn back are outstanding characteristics of 

ychic aging. It involves a useless attempt to 
catch some of the fleeting good things of life and to 
utdo the younger generation. Psychopathic symp- 
is often occur in response to a normal retrench- 
ment of activities. Fear of death usually manifests 
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itself at the height of one’s career and is later sub- 
ordinated to the routine of living. Events of the 
distant past rather than of the present become of 
primary significance and concern.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

4142. Brogden, H. E. A factor analysis of forty 
character tests. Psychol. Monogr., 1940, 52, No. 3, 
39-55.—"“'The aim of this study is to determine just 
what character traits are involved in the scores 
from a group of forty tests purporting to measure 
various phases of character, intelligence, and 
personality.”” 100 white, urban, 6th-grade boys 
were used as subjects. 8 factors appeared to be 
involved in the 4 tests; 5 appeared to be character 
factors. One factor appeared to be primarily 
intellectual, since it was contributed to highly by 
scores on Otis intelligence-test items. This factor 
seems to resemble both Spearman’s g factor and 
Thurstone’s verbal-relations factor V. Another 
factor showed loadings with both intelligence and 
attitudes tests. The character factors were named: 
an honesty factor; a persistence factor; a factor 
tentatively identified with the w factor of the Spear- 
man school; a self-control factor; and an “‘acceptance 
of the moral code”’ factor.—D. G. Ryans (Coopera- 
tive Test Service). 

4143. Burridge, W. Human temperaments. /n- 
dian J. Psychol., 1939, 14, 111-115.—A theory which 
postulates four kinds of temperament.—R. M. 
Gagné (Brown). 

4144. Darling, R. P. Autonomic action in relation 
to personality traits of children. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1940, 35, 246—-260.—In an attempt to relate 
certain traits of personality with the more readily 
measurable autonomic reactions to startling sensory 
stimuli, certain physiological measures were studied 
in relation to ratings on six traits of personality. 
Intercorrelations among the physiological measures 
indicated that two physiological response mechan- 
isms were involved: the sympathico-adrenal and the 
parasympathetic-cholinergic branches of the auto- 
nomic nervous system. Using composite scores for 
sympathetic and cholinergic-parasympathetic ac- 
tivity as ordinate and abscissa, a two-dimensional 
graph was constructed, which revealed that indi- 
viduals whose responses were predominantly cholin- 
ergic were more alert, more excitable or non-in- 
hibited, and more active physically or less sluggish 
than those individuals whose responses apparently 
involved adrenergic activity or inhibition of the 
cholinergic activity. Evidence presented in this 
experiment points to a rather clear relation between 
certain traits of personality and autonomic func- 
tions.—C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


4145. Johnson, W. B., & Terman, L. M. Some 
highlights in the literature of psychological sex 
differences published since 1920. J. Psychol., 
1940, 9, 327-336.—This paper comments on the 
literature on sex differences in personality, with 
particular reference to social attitudes, emotionality, 
and the concept of mental homeostasis. Bibliog- 
raphy of 103 titles —F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 
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4146. Meadow, A. A relation between domi- 
nance-feeling and a classroom test situation. J. 
Psychol., 1940, 9, 269-274.—125 college women 
were tested in classroom-like situations to discover 
whether there was a relation between achievement 
and the “dominance feeling’’ aspect of personality, 
as measured by Maslow’s social personality in- 
ventory. Achievement was measured by a long- 
division test, a memory test of emotion-arousing 
words, and a control memory test of simple 3-letter 
words. The possibility that differences in achieve- 
ment resulted from differences in intelligence was 
ruled out. The subjects with low dominance feeling 
were more disturbed emotionally by the tests and 
were unable to memorize ‘emotional words’ as 
efficiently as the others. No significant correlations 
were found between dominance-feeling scores and 
scores on the arithmetic test, but the author sug- 
gests that this test may not have been “realistic” 
enough to evoke more than subjective reports of 
disturbance.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


4147. Meyer, E. Grundlagen der Persiénlich- 
keitsgestaltung bei Nietzsche. (Fundamentals of 
personality characteristics according to Nietzsche.) 
Z. angew. Psychol., 1940, 58, 236-245.—The author 
discusses the 3 forces influential in personality 
integration as presented by Nietzsche: life anxiety 
(the tragic), life pleasure (the erotic), and life values. 
These three principles are often subsumed under the 
misnomer ‘‘will to power.”” Frequently, in attempts 
to present a systematized picture of personality 


characteristics, psychology or philosophy has over- 
emphasized one with consequent neglect of the others. 
This has led to a distorted view of personality and 
human drives.—G. F. J. Lehner (University of Miami). 


4148. Raths, L. Approaches to the measurement 
of values. Educ. Res. Bull., Ohio St. Univ., 1940, 


19, 275-282; 304.—The author enumerates tech- 
niques for studying values. The usefulness of essay 
reports and examinations for the same purpose is 
discussed. The author criticizes most of the objec- 
tive techniques mentioned as (1) restrictive and too 
inflexible to reveal widely differing patterns of 
values held by students; (2) limited to certain aspects 
of values or valuing. He sets down the “following 
incomplete list of techniques’ for stimulating 
students to reconstruct and to rethink their present 
values: (1) show how these values were derived, (2) 
emergent shifts in the environment, (3) the problem 
attack, (4) providing a new environment, (5) unify- 
ing the cultural institution, (6) rewards and penal- 
ties, (7) ridiculing the student, (8) restriction of 
opportunities, (9) propaganda, ballyhoo, emotional- 
izing, (10) quotations of authorities, (11) psycho- 
logical analysis and reports, (12) broadening ex- 
periences, (13) attaching the new value to cherished 
old values, (14) utilizing friendship, (15) giving or 
attributing possessions, (16) presentation of con- 
flicts, (17) respect for the integrity of a teacher. 
He concludes that “the requirements of the situa- 
tion will determine their appropriateness and the 
consequences of their use will determine their worth.” 
—M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


4149. Répond, A. Le démon de midi. (Psycho- 


logical crises of middle age.) Evolut. psychiat,, 
1939, No. 3, 87-100.—Phenomena characterized by a 
kind of psychological revolution, sudden changes in 
ways of life, recklessness, unexpected conversions, 
and particularly passional crisis, are particularly 
frequent with a special type of individuals having a 
characteristic abnormal retention of their youth, 
both physical and mental, and not only in appear. 
ance but also in fact. Whether this retardation of 
normal maturity and aging is lasting or not is 
another question, for it is sometimes compensated by 
a very sudden decay. These facts may be explained 
by the epigenetic theory, according to which de. 
velopment is due to a series of relays functioning one 
after the other, each on the impulse of the one 
preceding it. Should any anomaly occur in the 
development of the libidinal function (due to 
heredity, physical causes, or conditions of environ- 
ment) there will be a disproportion between the age 
of the individual and the appearance or evolution of 
the stages of sexual life. Further common charac- 
teristics are frequent sexual anomalies, such as 
frigidity and persistence of infantile habits; health 
is often delicate in childhood and adolescence, with 
almost miraculous recoveries; or, on the contrary, 
others remain sick all their lives, but almost ex- 
clusively from disturbances of the nervous system 
These crises often appear in men who have reached 
the climax of their careers, and whose exaggerated 
sense of omnipotence makes them lose all fear of 
social taboos. The same mechanism can also 
operate in the opposite direction, and we see men 
who have at last reached the success they have long 
striven for suddenly give up and become discouraged 
With women there are crises of depression and 
melancholia due to their feeling of uselessness after 
their biological function has been accomplished; 
but should husband or one of the children die 
suddenly, the ambivalent conflict comes to an end 
and with it the depression. Several observations 
are recorded.—C. Nony (Sorbonne). 

4150. Schultz-Henke, H. Der gehemmte 
Mensch. Grundlagen einer Desmologie als Beitrag 
zur Tiefenpsychologie. (The inhibited person 
Foundation of a desmology as a contribution to the 
psychology of the subconscious.) Leipzig: Thieme 
1940. Pp. 323. RM 18.60.—This study includes 
discussions of the causes and types of inhibition, the 
evidence of inhibition in character traits and person 
ality, the discovery of inhibitions through [free 
association and dreams, pathological consequences 0! 
inhibition, and its cure—P. L. Krieger (Leipziy) 


4151. Shakow, D., & Rosenzweig, S. The use of 
the tautophone (“verbal summator’’) as an auditory 
apperceptive test for the study of personality. 
Character & Pers., 1940, 8, 216-226.—“An auditor} 
apperceptive test employing the tautophone . . . 
described. Tentative scoring and interpretative 
systems are presented with illustrations. A discus 
sion of certain similarities between the Rorschac! 
and the present test is given. In a second article the 
application of this method to a group of schizo 
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phrenic and normal adults will be reported.”— 
VM. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

4152. Sheviakov, G. V., & Friedberg, J. Use of 
interest inventories for personality study. J. educ. 
Res., 1940, 33, 692-697.—Description of three 
interest inventories used in an investigation in 
progress. Each inventory contains 200 statements 
of activities commonly carried on by young people; 
in every case the subject is to mark one of three 
categories of judgment: like, indifferent, or dislike. 
A list of classified categories of the interests covered 
is given.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

4153. Wasson, M. M. The agreements among 
certain types of personality schedules. J. Psychol., 
1940, 9, 351-363.—The Allport A-S reaction study, 
the Willoughby emotional maturity scale, the 
Humm-Wadsworth temperament scale, and a case- 
study questionnaire were administered to 93 male 
university students of median age between 20 and 
21 years. Scores on the Otis self-administering test 
of mental ability, higher form A, were available for 
these subjects. The relationship of the results of the 
other scales to one another and to the components of 
temperament as shown by the Humm-Wadsworth 
scale was investigated. A significant inverse correla- 
tion was found between ascendance-submission and 
the autistic component, and a possibly significant 
relationship between general intelligence and emo- 
tional maturity —F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


4154. Wollrab, H. Aufschliessung der persén- 
lichen Innenwelt. (Unlocking the personal “inner 
world.”) Z. angew. Psychol., 1939, 58, 93-117.— 
To 35 individuals were presented non-representa- 
tional black-and-white form compositions similar to 
the Rorschach blots; responses given to these forms 
were recorded and compared with those given on 
questionnaires, and with characteristics of hand- 
writing. Detailed protocols are presented. Results 
indicate that the tests serve as measures of personal- 
ty characteristics, particularly suitable for evalua- 
tion of imagination, fantasy, and symbolism.—G. F. 

Lehner (University of Miami). 

4155. Woltring, B. Gelijkenis van tweelingen. 
Een psychologisch onderzoek. (The resemblance of 
twins. A psychological study.) Paris, Amsterdam: 
Diss., Univ. Nijmegen, 1938. FI. 6.50.—The author 
attempted to discover psychological criteria to 
supplement or supplant the polysymptomatic method 
{ determining identity in twins. Individual rather 
than group differences were found to exist, especially 
1 attitudes towards being tested and in writing 
compositions; identical and fraternal pairs could be 
more readily distinguished on the basis of drawing, 
iotor behavior, temperament, ambitions, and 
character traits. Identical twins were notably 
similar in respect to ambitions, selfishness, ascend- 
ance, stubbornness, and their ways of solving differ- 
ences of opinion, all of which represent moral 
characteristics —H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

See also abstracts 3988, 4026, 4028, 4068, 4122, 

eo} 4216, 4221, 4243, 4259, 4296, 4317, 
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4156. Allee, W. C. Concerning the origin of 
sociality in animals. Scientia, Milano, 1940, 67, 
154-160.—There are fundamental tendencies in the 
biological universe which are different from the 
disoperative competition based on a struggle for 
existence such as Darwin thought resulted from 
overpopulation. It is known that undercrowding 
exists as well as overcrowding, and there are optimum 
populations which are intermediate in size and which 
have been demonstrated in all major groups of 
living animals. Increase in numbers from a mini- 
mum toward the optimum results in cooperation 
and mutualism. Sociality, then, is a phenomenon 
the potentialities of which are inherent in living 
protoplasm. It is not restricted to beings of a high 
intellectual level. However, given an underlying 
stratum of cooperation, competition may become an 
efficacious means of organizing a community by 
establishing degrees of dominance and subordina- 
ion. Competition among organized groups results 
in the survival of the more fit systems.—E. Franzen 
(So. Illinois Normal University). 

4157. Anderson, H. H. Educational implications 
of research in dominative and socially integrative 
behavior. J. educ. Sociol., 1940, 13, 490-501.—Case 
studies indicative of ‘“‘dominative’’ and “socially 
integrative’’ behavior are given and reference is 
made to research studies which have dealt with the 
activities involved. Implications for the schools are 
discussed.—D. G. Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 


4158. Aslam, M. Religious experiences of Mu- 
hammed. Indian J. Psychol., 1939, 14, 101-109.— 
A psychological analysis of the religious experiences 
of Mohammed as revealed in his writtings—R. M. 
Gagné (Brown). 

4159. Bachem, A. The genesis of absolute pitch. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1940, 11, 434—-439.—Genuine 
absolute pitch is distinguished from quasi- and 
pseudo-absolute pitch. ‘Genuine absolute pitch 
cannot be acquired in adulthood unless a certain 
predisposition exists.’’ Statistics relative to the 
occurrence of this capacity in normal and blind 
persons are given. “It is evident, then, that in- 
heritance, attention and experience are the impor- 
tant factors for the creation of genuine absolute 
pitch, inheritance being of prime importance in the 
talented musician, attention representing the most 
important item in the blind, and experience determin- 
ing the degree and extent of the final product, 
particularly in the professional musician.’-—S. S. 
Stevens (Harvard). 

4160. Bartholomew, W. T. The paradox of voice 
teaching. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1940, 11, 446-450.— 
The best singing voice is achieved with a large, 
open throat capable of producing a strong formant 
in the region 400-600 cycles. But voice teachers 
almost universally instruct students to “get the 
voice up out of the throat.’’ This contradiction is 
only apparent, however. The pedagogical device 





4161-4168 


of striving to place the voice forward and upward 
in the head serves actually to relax and widen the 
throat. A conscious effort to relax and widen the 
throat usually leads to the opposite result, but the 
voice teacher often succeeds in getting the voice 
into the throat by instructing the student to try 
to get it out. ‘Thus we have the curious anomaly 
of the nose and head passages adding practically 
nothing in the way of useful resonance, and yet 
being of paramount importance in securing indirectly 
a proper setting of the throat resonators.’’"—S. S. 
Stevens (Harvard). 


4161. Beaussart, P. Une manifestation con- 
temporaine de mysticisme collectif. Les apparitions 
d’Euzkadi (1931-1934). (A contemporary manifes- 
tation of collective mysticism. The apparition of 
Euzkadi, 1931-1934.) Hyg. ment., 1939, 36, No. 5, 
73—84.—Conclusion of a study on the visions of the 
Virgin and of scenes of the Passion which occurred 
in the Basque country in Spain and were described 
in the two previous numbers of the same journal. 
It is important to note that they took place exclu- 
sively in ignorant village children of humble condi- 
tion, living quite outside modern life. Sensory 
illusions enriched with more or less conscious fabula- 
tion and memories drawn from the local iconography 
provide the starting point; hence the poor intellec- 
tual content of the ‘“‘revelations."” The companions 


of the children were immediately convinced through 
credulity, imitation, or wish not to seem inferior; a 
great part was played by auto- and intersuggestion, 


and an element of socialization was introduced by 
the crowding in of hundreds of thousands of spec- 
tators. Another point is the racial and social aspect 
of those manifestations: the Basque people are 
profoundly attached to their lore and religion, 
and at that time they were worried by the anti- 
separatist and anti-clerical attitude taken by the 
new Spanish Republican Government of 1931. 
The phenomena of anesthesia to pain, absence of 
photo-motor reflexes, the visions themselves, etc., 
all come under shrinking of the span of consciousness, 
automatic succession of images, onirism or hypnosis, 
and catalepsy, if not hysteria. The 2642 revelations 
in two years claimed by one woman alone show the 
part played by complacency and voluntary coopera- 
tion in their production, and show how far we are here 
from dealing with the same phenomena as those 
described by the great mystics such as St. Theresa 
and St. John of the Cross.—C. Nony (Sorbonne). 


4162. Beckwith, M. Hawaiian mythology. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1940. Pp. 575. $5.00. 


4163. Blankenship, A. B. The influence of the 
question form upon the response in a public opinion 
poll. Psychol. Rec., 1940, 3, 349-422.—Conclusions 
from this study, carried out in Irvington, N. J., 
to investigate the influence of the wording of ques- 
tions in opinion polls upon the results, are as follows: 
(1) the objective question form produced greatest 
indecision and least suggestion; (2) the wording of 
questions has a definite influence on results secured; 
(3) further research in this field is much needed. 
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The report contains an appendix listing statistica] 
results, the questionnaire forms used, and the 
instructions issued to interviewers.—P. S. de 0. 
Cabot (Simmons). 


4164. Boder, D. P. The adjective-verb-quotient: 
a contribution to the psychology of language. 
Psychol. Rec., 1940, 3, 310-343.—A report on a 
research completed i in 1927 to consider the numerica! 
relationship between adjectives and verbs. 388 
selected specimens were taken from American 
writings in the areas of plays, legal writing, fiction, 
and scientific material. 120,000 words of text were 
examined. A ratio called an adjective-verb-quotient 
(Avq.) was devised to indicate the number of at. 
tributive adjectives per hundred verbs in a given 
test. The Avq.’s varied with the subject matter 
studied, with scientific works highest, and decreasing 
in the order: fiction, legal writings, plays. Interpre- 
tations and reasons for the differences are given — 


P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


4165. Chapple, E. D., & Harding, C. F., II. 
Simultaneous measures of human relations and 
emotional activity. Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 
1940, 26, 319-326.—Simultaneous recordings were 
made of interaction (action and inaction of observed 
persons in a conversation) and emotional activity 
(the delta waves of the electroencephalogram 
Marked changes in the electroencephalogram oc- 
curred at various stages in the conversation, particu 
larly in double silences, double actions, and at the 
beginning and end of actions and silences. This 
suggests that emotion is produced by the changes in 
interaction of individuals. Care therefore should be 
taken in studies of emotion to control the interac 
tion of the individuals taking part in the experiment 
—D. E. Smith (Alberta). 


4166. Drabovitch, W. La psychologie sociale 
expérimentale. (Experimental social psychology. 
Rev. Synthése, 1938, 16, 29-42.—The writer em ed a 
sizes the importance of conditioning principles in th 
control of behavior in the social situation.—(Co 
tesy Année psychol.). 


4167. Dudley, H. Remaking speech. J. acousi. 
Soc. Amer., 1940, 11, 169-177.—The theory and 
operation of an instrument called a ‘‘vocoder”’ are 
discussed. ‘Speech has been remade automaticall) 
from a buzzer-like tone and a hiss-like noise corre 
sponding to the cord-tone and the breath-tone o! 
normal speech. Control of pitch and spectrum 0b- 
tained from a talker’s speech are applied to make the 
synthetic speech copy the original speech suff- 
ciently for good intelligibility. The isolation 
these speech-defining signals of pitch and specirum 
makes it possible to reconstruct the speech to a wid 
variety of specifications. Striking demonstrations 
upon altering the pitch of the remade speech stress 
the contribution of the pitch to the emotional 
tent of speech. Similarly the spectrum is shown t 
contribute most to the intelligibility of the speect 
—S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 


4168. Dunn, H. K., & White, S. D. Statistica! 
measurements of conversational speech. J. aco 
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1940, 11, 278-288.—‘“‘Using apparatus 
ned to collect a large number of data in a short 
the following measurements have been made: 
and r.m.s. pressures in one-eighth-second in- 


imer., 


tervals, and in various bands of frequency up to 
12.000 cycles per second, from the voices of six 
men and five women; comparison of r.m.s. pressures 
ne-eighth- and one-fourth-second intervals, from 
gle male voice; and distribution of the in- 
neous pressure in whole speech, from a single 
Derived from these factors are peak factors in 
ghth-second intervals, and frequency distribu- 
speech energy in long intervals. Both the 
lute value and the distribution of energy are 
{ somewhat different from previously published 
S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 
4169. Erdés, L. Felsébbrendii tévedéseink Ibsen 
dramfiban. (Mistakes of higher order in Ibsen's 
dramas.) Az Esztétikai Fiizetek 6.sz4ma. (Studies 
Estheti No. 6.) Budapest: Az Egyetemi 
mda Kényvesboltja, 1938.— Mistakes of higher 
ire mistakes of the genius; they represent a 
value than the best achievements of the 
» man. The essence of Ibsen’s dramas is the 
ire of these mistakes in the personalities of 
There are two types of men, the 
type, which is able to realize the essence 
life, and the “peripheral” type, which is 
1 by its empty forms. Ibsen's leading char- 
ters, even in their highest ideals, are peripheral 
es, and this is the explanation of their mistakes. 
in Ibsen’s different dramas are 
this point of view—M. Erdélys 
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4170. Fairbanks, G. Recent experimental in- 
vestigations of vocal pitch in speech. J. acoust. 
Amer., 1940, 11, 457-466.—‘'The present paper 
nmarizes four of the most recent investigations 
h deal with different aspects of the same general 
1e fundamental pitch of the male voice 
Subjects treated are (1) the pitch 
ristics of the voice during the expression of 
2) the relation between the pitches used 


ch and the range of pitches which the larynx 
ipable of producing, (3) the relation between 
evel and the variability of the pitch of the voice, 
4) the phenomenon of voice change in the 


lescent male.—S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 


1. Frétet, J. Flaubert: l’épilepsie et le style. 
ibert’s literary style explained by epilepsy.) 
lut. psychtat., 1939, No. 3, 3-—32.—Flaubert 
ifiered all his life from epilepsy, and died in a crisis; 
1 the physique of the typical epileptic, the 
The characteristics of his style as a writer, 
is violent temper, his love of details, the slow rate 
‘his ideas, the difficulty he had in writing a sentence, 
re all symptoms of the perseveration and retarded 
ons that are found in epilepsy. A discussion 
Mesnard, Minkowska, Dublineau and others, 
s then recorded, and a parallel drawn between 
‘laubert and Van Gogh.—C. Nony (Sorbonne). 
4172. Goldberg, J. A., & Goldberg, R. W. Girls 
city streets. New York: Foundation Books, 
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1940. Pp. 358. $2.50.—Distributions on seven 
different items from 1400 case histories of girls, 16 
years old or under, who were involved in the ex- 
perience of rape in New York city are presented in 
one chapter. The remaining chapters discuss, in 
general terms, some of the personal and community 
factors associated with the occurrence of rape. 
Brief details from the histories of 160 girls illustrate 
the operation of these factors in actual lives —D. R. 
Riggs (Vermont). 

4173. Grimes, J. W. Values in a work of art. 

Educ. Res. Bull., Ohto St. Univ., 1940, 19, 283-—292.— 
“Granting that a record of a student’s experience 
which contained what he saw and how he saw it 
would be of great value for educational purposes, 
and granting that a drawing or painting which 
comes in the art category must not only contain an 
objective recerd of what is seen but must also 
embody something of the artist himself, and granting 
that a work of art is expressive, then the creative 
productions of students have an important, in fact 
an inestimable, value in education as instruments 
for delving into qualities or aspects of students. 
A drawing or painting having art value will also 
contain some important qualities of the artist's 
human constitution. . . . It is possible for an indi- 
vidual from the data supplied by an art work to 
perceive and specify those qualities.’’ In demonstra- 
tion of this theory excerpts are given from two 
studies of a sophomore who is planning to become an 
art teacher. One study was based upon an art 
product spontaneously submitted and a parallel study 
was based upon his written papers, reports from his 
teachers, reports from his fellow students, results of 
psychological tests, and personal interview.—M. V. 
Louden (Pittsburgh). 


4174. Hamilton, G. Theory and practice of social 
case work. (New York: School of Social Work 
Publications.) New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1940. Pp. 396. $3.00. 


4175. Hartmann, G. W., & Newcomb, T. [Eds.] 
Industrial conflict: a psychological interpretation. 
(1939 Yearb. Soc. Psychol. Study Soc. Issues.) 
New York: Cordon, 1940. Pp. xi + 583. $2.75.— 
24 chapters written by 26 authors, including psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, lawyers, sociologists, his- 
torians, political scientists, personnel managers, 
professional economists, and educational philoso- 
phers, have been organized in a spirit of scientific 
humanism and edited from a pro-labor standpoint. 
The papers have been arranged in four sections, 
each preceded by a foreword and concluded with 
comments by the editors. Part I deals with orienta- 
tion in time and space as reflected in community 
organization, Part II with personal sources of con- 
flict such as individual tensions, needs, and satis- 
factions, Part III with parties to the struggle and the 
causes of group identification, Part IV with objec- 
tives and procedures and efforts to eliminate con- 
flicts; Part V consists of two editorial summaries, 
one for psychologists and the other for laymen. 
Of special psychological interest are articles by: 
Cantril, H., and Katz, D., on Objectivity in the 
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Social Sciences, emphasizing the difference between 
pseudo-objectivity and the necessity for avoiding 
a detachment from reality; Hilgard, E. R., on 
Social Psychology and Public Policy, contrasting 
the form and the content of social psychology; 
Chapman, D. W., on Industrial Conflict in Detroit, 
outlining the development of unionization and the 
forces affecting public opinion; Sward, K., on The 
Johnstown Strike of 1937: A Case Study of Large 
Scale Conflict, analyzing strike tactics and propa- 
gandist influences; Watson, G., on Work Satis- 
faction, with a study of the factors or reasons operat- 
ing in the preference for one job over another; 
Abel, T. M., on Work Adjustments of Adolescent 
Subnormal Girls, indicating the value of sheltered 
shops or long-term apprenticeships for the adjust- 
ment of subnormal girls, many of whom need more 
protection than that offered in the competitive world; 
Benge, E. J., on Maladjustment of Abilities and 
Interests, listing the causes of maladjustment, with 
feelings of insecurity as basic, and the roles of lack 
of incentives and of adequate supervision; Klineberg, 
O., Industrial Conflict and Racial Antagonisms, 
describing the roles of whites and Negroes in the 
unionization of labor; Blankenship, A. B., on Meth- 
ods of Measuring Industrial Morale, citing both 
indirect and direct methods, with a discussion of 
ways of establishing validity and reliability; New- 
comb, T., on Labor Unions as Seen by their Members: 


An Attempt to Measure Attitudes, with an analysis 
of the returns from a questionnaire given to 1277 
employees in more than 12 cities, one general con- 


clusion being that rank-and-file A. F. of L. members 
have more in common with the C. I. O. than would 
be expected from pronouncements of national lead- 
ers; Kornhauser, A. W., on Analysis of ‘‘Class”’ 
Structure of Contemporary American Society— 
Psychological Bases of Class Divisions; Hayes, S. P., 
on Psychology of Conciliation and Arbitration 
Procedures; Freeman, E., on The Problem of Treat- 
ing Realistically the Psychology of Industrial 
Conflicts; Hoppock, R., and Spiegler, S., on Some 
Personal Aspects of Industrial Conflict—P. S. de 
Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

4176. Henry, J.. & Henry, Z. Speech disturb- 
ances in Pilag& Indian children. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1940, 10, 362—-370.—Although all Pilagé 
children talk some baby talk up to the age of seven, 
the most serious speech defects occur only in half 
or full orphans. Three casés with serious speech 
defects are described in detail, and the causal effect 
of insecurity is indicated—R. E. Perl (New York 
City). 

4177. Hovland, C. I, & Sears, R. R. Minor 
studies of aggression: VI. Correlation of lynchings 
with economic indices. J. Psychol., 1940, 9, 301- 
310.—The hypothesis is stated that the strength of 
instigation to aggression varies directly with the 
amount of interference with the frustrated goal- 
response. The incidence of lynchings of whites and 
Negroes in 14 southern states between the years 
1882 and 1930 was studied. Tetrachoric correla- 
tions between the indices of annual numbers of 
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lynchings and the economic conditions were com 
puted. r,'’s between all lynchings and Ayres indices 
of economic activity were between —.61 and —.65 
those between Negro lynchings and farm value and 
per-acre value of cotton were slightly higher. Th, 
authors discuss these results in terms of displacemen: 
of aggression and summation of instigation to 
gression.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

4178. Ives, G. Obstacles to human progress 
a Ba pons Norton, 1940. Pp. 283. $3.00. 

). Jameel Alawi, A. H. Psychological aspects 
a some customs of the Sansi tribe. Jndian . 
Psychol., 1939, 14, 81-85.—A Freudian interpret 
tion of some aspects of Sansi culture. According | 
the author the ceremonies of the Sansis are ; 
nected with the sexual life of the tribe, and ap; 
like dreams, in distorted form.—R. M. 
(Brown). 

4180. Levi-Bianchini, M. 
political democracy. ] Arch. gen. 
1938, 19, 191-199. 

4181. Lewis, D., & Tuthill, C. Resonant fre- 
quencies and damping constants of resonators 
involved in the production of sustained vowels 
“QO” and “Ah.” J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1940, ll 
451-456.—"‘The results of the investigation 
shown that, in the production of sustained \ 

‘O’ and ‘Ah’ by trained male singers, two low f: 
quency resonators and at least two high frequer 
resonators of importance are typically iny 

A possible (though unlikely) exception t 
generalization is that, in the of high pit 
tones, only one low frequency resonator is 
volved. The two low frequency resonators 
are undoubtedly crucial in the determinatio: 
vowel character, while the high frequency resonators 
probably contribute only to less basic tonal q 
ties.’ There are many different distributions 
acoustic energy corresponding to either “O 
“Ah,”’ just as there are many different per 
nuances discernable among different instanc 
each vowel.—S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 

4182. McCready, E. B. The management of 
defects of speech in children. Med. Rec., 
1940, 151, 299-303.—The author emphasizes 
value of a medical background in the treatment 
speech defects in children, and then proceeds wit 
discussion of speech defects under the headings 
(1) “Delayed Speech,” (2) “Speech Wholl 
Partially Unintelligible,”” (3) ‘Difficulties in Art 
lation,”’ and (4) “Stammering and Stuttering 
H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

4183. McCurdy, H. G. Literature and persot 
ality: analysis of the novels of D. H. Lawrence 
Part I. Character & Pers., 1940, 8, 181-203 
the thesis of this writer that imaginative writ! 
project the personality of the author. Wit! 
view in mind, the novels of D. H. Lawrence are ' 
to accomplish the following purposes: (1) to! 
trate the type of analysis which may be undertaken 
(2) to demonstrate the fact that an element 
continuity runs through novels of a writer, an¢ 
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licate the kind of information about the 
ility of the writer which can be obtained by 
study. The 13 novels of Lawrence are tabu- 
| according to a scheme of personality traits of 
the characters portrayed in each—M. O. Wilson 
Oklahoma). 
4184. Orrego, A. El pueblo continente. Ensayo 
para una interpretacién de la América Latina. (The 
inent people. An attempted interpretation of 
hha Santiago, Chile: Ercilla, 1939. 
Pp, 182.—The author discusses the psychological 
nd the sociological aspects of the cultures of South 
The racial tetragram of the southern 
ntinent is wealth of physical resources, valor, 
asticity, and wisdom.—J. W. Nagge (Emporia 
State College). 
4185 aon cio W. A. Beitrag zur Psy- 
chologie der tragischen Dramatiker. (Contribu- 
the psychology of the tragic dramatists.) 
n Haag: Nijhoff, 1939. Pp. 23. 
4186. Paschall, D. M. The vocabulary of mental 
aberration in Roman comedy and Petronius. 
hiladelphia: Linguistic Society of America, c/o 
G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania, 1939. 
p. 88. $1.35. 
4187. Queen, S. A., & Gruener, J. R. Social 
pathology ; obstacles to social participation. (Rev. 
~w York: Crowell, 1940. Pp. 672. $3.50. 
4188. Rashevsky, N. Studies in mathematical 
theory of human relations. II. Psychometrika, 1939, 


fre- 
ators 
ywels 
L a 


4, 282 299.—In continuation of previous studies, 
ns are studied between two classes of popula- 
ich one is characterized by a much greater 


organize and supervise the productive 
ties of the other. Under some special and 
assumptions, it is shown that this kind 
i interaction results first in an increase of the ratio 
ilative results of productive activities for 
classes in favor of the first. With time, 
this ratio reaches a maximum and declines. 
ression for the “‘life span’’ of such organized 
ses is obtained. In the second section, a study 
le of possible non-uniformities of spatial 
n of the population. Some possible ap- 
made to the theory of the variation of 
of urban to rural popul: ition, showing how 
may increase with increasing total popula- 
Courtesy Psychometrika). 


4189 Roheim, G. The dragon and the hero. 

ner. /mago, 1940, 1, No. 2, 40-69 —An analysis of 

forms of the dragon myth such as that of 

ind Indra, and the process of their trans- 

n to more complicated narratives such as 

i the Beowulf type—D. Shakow (Worcester 
spital). 

4190. Seashore, C. E. Musical inheritance. 

Mon., N. Y., 1940, 50, 351-356.—The author 

that superior musical talent is determined 

measure by superior musical heredity. 

is defined as an infinite hierarchy of 

nning through the entire gamut of the 

hysical organism. In the identification of 
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heritable factors attention must be paid to measure- 
ments of the first order (anatomy and physiology of 
the ear and its connections, and of the vocal organs). 
Measurements of the second order deal primarily 
with sensitivity and discrimination on the sensory 
side and the corresponding processes on the motor 
side. Under this general heading come the elemental 
or basic capacities (sense of pitch, loudness, time and 
timbre) and the more complex patterns (rhythm, 
consonance, volume, and sonance) together with 
the measurements of speed and accuracy in the 
motor control of the factors represented in the 
sound wave (frequency, amplitude, duration, and 
form). What is further needed is a thoroughly 
reliable series of measurements on entire musical 
families and the interpretation of these by thoroughly 
competent geneticists.—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 

4191. Selbie, W. B. Christianity and the new 
psychology. London: Centenary Press, 1939. Pp. 
173. 3/6. 

4192. Speck, F. G. Penobscot man: the life 
history of a forest tribe in Maine. Philadelphia: 
Univ. Pennsylvania Press, 1940. Pp. xx + 325. 
$4.00.—This ethnological report is based upon field 
work done in summers and winters from 1907 to 
1918, and followed up briefly in 1936. There are 
chapters on the tribal name and habitat, material 
life, arts and decoration, and social life. The por 
tions of greatest interest to psychologists are those 
on music and dancing (with scores), social organiza- 
tion (including accounts of family hunting groups), 
and assimilation. Bibliography of 5 pages.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

4193. Tuttle, H. S. Selective application of 
Thurstone test. J. educ. Res., 1940, 33, 705—709.— 
Analysis of a theoretical situation in attitude testing 
which indicates that serious changes may occur in 
the attitudes of large proportions of the individuals 
tested without these changes being disclosed by 
retesting procedures with the Thurstone scaling 
technique.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

4194. Unger, H. Weibliche oder miannliche 
Schrift. (Feminine or masculine script.) Z. angew. 
Psychol., 1940, 58, 213-235.—The author presents 
21 characteristics which differentiate the masculine 
from the feminine script. Evaluation of a script 
cannot be made on any one of the points. They 
must be considered in toto-—G. F. J. Lehner 
(University of Miami). 

4195. Valle, R. H. Documentos de la sociologia 
en Hispano América. (Spanish-American references 
in sociology.) Rev. mex. Sociol., 1939, 1, 153-160.— 
The author lists the sociological literature published 
in Spanish America during the years 1938 and 1939. 
74 titles are listed —J. W. Nagge (Emporia State 
College). 

4196. Varnum, W. H. Selective art aptitude test 
[with student’s test section ]. Scranton, Pa.: 
International Textbook Co., 1939. Pp. 52. $1.34; 
test section only, $0.28. 

4197. Vizcarra, J. A. Las ideas religiosas en el 
antiguo PerG. (The religious beliefs of ancient 
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Peru.) Rev. univ., Cuzco, 1938, 27, 202-232.— 
J. W. Nagge (Emporia State College). 


4198. Willoughby, R. R., & Coogan, M. The 
correlation between intelligence and fertility. Hum. 
Biol., 1940, 12, 114-119.—The reproductive histories 
of those members of the Providence high school 
graduating classes of 1926 who remained in Rhode 
Island (143 males, 230 females) were studied from 
vital statistics. The halves of the sex groups scoring 
high on an intelligence test given during the school 
period showed greater reproductive activity, as 
measured in several ways, than the halves scoring 
low; the differences, however, were not significant. 
Since in the same population the traditional negative 
correlation between the intelligence of the subjects 
and the number of their siblings was found, and 
since the present results are concordant with those of 
the few direct studies already made, it is concluded 
that the true relationship between intelligence and 
fertility is zero or slightly positive, and that the 
usual hypothesis of a negative relationship rests 
upon a faulty inference from the _ intelligence - 
sibling number correlation to the _ intelligence 
- offspring number correlation—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

4199. Winslow, C. N. A study of experimentally 
induced competitive behavior in the white rat. 
Comp. Psychol. Monogr., 1940, 15, No. 6. Pp. 35.— 
Three experiments in each of which rats showed 
competition for a single piece of food are reported. 
The experiments involved, respectively, two straight 
runways leading to food, separation being by means 
of a partition through which a rat might observe its 
competitor; two maze paths leading to the same 
food box; and a situation requiring two rats to co- 
operate in pulling a cord by means of which food 
could be obtained. Clear evidence of cooperative 
behavior did not appear. Several animals in each 
situation exhibited competition by showing greater 
speed and/or effort when with a partner than when 
alone. Some animals responded to the competitive 
situation by decreasing their effort or refusing to 
perform. These reactions in some instances devel- 
oped as a result of continuous losing in the competi- 
tion for food. Marked individual differences ap- 
peared. There were no consistent sex differences. 
Cage mates did not differ from non-cage mates in 
the kind and amount of response to the above situa- 
tions.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 

4200. Zinke, H. Der Verbundenheitsgrad in der 
Handschrift. (Degree of connectedness in hand- 
writing.) Z. angew. Psychol., 1940, 58, 246-260.— 
The author discusses connectedness, as judged 
primarily from differences in pressure, and its rela- 
tion to other characteristics of script. It is believed 
to be closely related to logical continuity, to good 
contact with reality, and to a sense of order and 
organization—G. F. J. Lehner (University of 
Miami). 

[See also abstracts 3991, 4000, 4066, 4071, 4085, 


4116, 4121, 4122, 4129, 4206, 4211, 4237, 4249, 
4270, 4296, 4305, 4314, 4317. ] 
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4201. Alper, B. S. The juvenile court—a com. 
munity concern. Social Action, 1940, 6, No, 2. 
Pp. 39. 

4202. Arenaza, C. Valorizacién de los factores 
biolégicos y sociolégicos en las reacciones antiso- 
ciales de menores. (An evaluation of the biological 
and sociological factors in the antisocial behavior of 
minors.) Proc. I. Congr. latinoamer. Criminol. 
B. Atres, 1938. Pp. 26—J. W. Nagge (Emporia 
State College). 

4203. Barker,G.H. Family factors in the ecology 
of juvenile delinquency. J. crim. Law Criminol. 
1940, 30, 681-691.—The relation to juvenile de. 
linquency of such factors as family relationships, 
order of birth, previous delinquency of siblings, race, 
and nativity among 7000 cases in the Juvenile 
Court in Chicago is discussed.—L. Ackerson (Chi- 
cago, Illinois). 

4204. Bender, L., & Curran, F. J. Children and 
adolescents who kill. J. crim. Psychopath., 1940, 1, 
297-322.—Psychoanalysis has shown that aggres- 
sive tendencies and death wishes occur in all young 
children, but to offset this is the evidence that chil- 
dren have no real conception of death. Under 
intense emotional strain the death wish may result in 
overt expression. Children who kill need prolonged 
treatment, ‘‘not for the mechanisms which led to the 
act but for the violent emotional reaction which 
results from it’’ when the immutability of the act 
becomes evident to the child. Adolescent murderer 


aggressiveness with an acceptance of the deed 


final. Detailed case studies are cited.—A. Chapani: 
(Child Guidance Study, Franklin, Tenn.). 

4205. Bishop, R. Points of neutrality in social 
attitudes of delinquents and non-delinquents. /5)- 
chometrika, 1940, 5, 35-45.—Delinquent boys are 
compared with non-delinquents with respect to theu 
attitudes toward a series of ‘‘good’”’ and “‘bad” social 
habits, by the use of scales having rational origins 
of measurement. A new technique, essentially an 
extension of Thurstone’s method of successive 
intervals, is found to give results similar to Horsts 
method of balanced values. Significant differences 
in mean attitude between the two groups are not 
found.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

4206. Bonger, W.A. Rasen misdaad. (Race an¢ 
crime.) Haarlem: Willinek, 1939. Pp. 110.—The 
literature concerning the relation of race (Nordic 
Alpine, Mediterranean, Ugro-Finnish, Baltic, Jew 
ish, and Negro) to criminality is evaluated—+ 
Ackerson (Chicago, Illinois). 

4207. Brooks, J. J. A technique for determining 
the degree of behavior maladjustment of prise 
inmates. J. crim. Psychopath., 1940, 1, 339-3)5— 
Pintner’s aspects-of-personality test and the Hag: 
gerty-Olson-Wickman behavior rating scales were 
administered to 100 institutionalized male defectiv¢ 
delinquents. It was found that as a whole the = 
mates were ascendant, introverted, and emotiona") 
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le in terms of norms established on upper- 
hool children. A pronounced deviation in 
mber of behavior problems found in the social 
‘tional spheres was also discovered. The 
n these tests together with demeanor reports 
furnish a valid technique for determining the 
f behavior maladjustment in inmates.—A. 
s (Child Guidance Study, Franklin, Tenn.). 

4208. Devereux, G. Social negativism and crim- 
inal psychopathology. J. crim. Psychopath., 1940, 1, 
323-338.—The author offers a sociological analysis 

linquent or criminal behavior in the neurotic 
vchotic. The feeble-minded and psychotic 
Iness rests on an organic basis are excluded. 
tic and psychotic behavior is definable only 
of cultural norms from which it deviates. 

It is our thesis that human conflicts which re- 
ither in ‘sublimation’ or in neurotic or psychotic, 
inal or non-criminal, behavior are the outcome of 
situations which can occur only in human 

i Societies become so complex and frustrat- 

hat social negativism develops in the individual 

se he is aware of society as the source of frustra- 
Whether this negativism will result merely in 

ion or in criminal or non-criminal deviance 
eperds on whether the negativistic trends in the 
lividual are active or passive-—A. Chapanis 

Child Guidance Study, Franklin, Tenn.). 

4209. Gillin, J. L., & Hill, R. L. Exitos y fracasos 
de la libertad condicional. (Successes and failures 
bationary treatment.) Rev. mex. Sociol., 

1, 37-63.—The genesis of the legal practice 
elease on probation in cases of delinquency was 
in Massachusetts in 1878. Other states at 
ewhat later dates followed the same practice. 
various studies which had been made of the 
failures of this system of treatment 
ere largely descriptive and non-analytic. The 
1s of this research studied some of the factors 

: influenced the success and failure of the proba- 

ry and parole systems in the state of Wisconsin. 
\study was made of the records of the state depart- 
of probation and parole which included all 

les paroled during the years 1933 to 1935 

ive. It was found that steady employment, 
ssession of property, special technical train- 

lom from past delinquency, and no change 

idence during the probationary period augured 

its successful conclusion. These findings 
ited from a study of almost 3000 cases.—J. W. 

Vagge ae State College). 

421( - Glueck, S. Crime and justice. Amer. J. 

q isprud.., 1938, 1, 217-227; 1939, 2, 25-36, 

is, 178-186, 222-234, 269-278.—This series of 
ies presents the same material as appears in a 

x with the same title by the author. The thesis 
intained that ‘‘two powerful sets of influences 

ave been at work in our age to render the problems 
1 law enforcement involved and perplexing. The 
‘tis the complication of the aims of Justice through 

* Introduction of humanitarian and _ scientific 
ons. The second is the radical trans- 

that the culture medium of Justice has 


cesses and 


prison 
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These influences have set the stage for a 
which society is attempting to 
enforce the laws and to control crime with instru- 
ments largely outworn the task of Justice is 
still further complicated by the rapid disintegration 
of traditional symbols of authority and the attempt 
to make law do much of the work of social control 
heretofore performed by the home, the church and 
other such agencies.’’ The inefficiency and inade- 
quacies of law enforcement agencies, present codified 
laws, and court procedures are considered in detail. 
A review of the work relating to the psychology of 
juries, bases of judicial decisions, the parole system, 
and methods for rehabilitating criminals indicates 
that more careful, scientific study is needed on these 
problems.—A. Chapanis (Child Guidance Study, 
Franklin, Tenn.). 

4211. Hentig, H.v. The criminality of the Negro. 
J.crim. Law Criminol., 1940, 30, 662—680.—Sociolog- 
ical interpretations are made of the fact that 
Negroes are convicted for criminal offenses in greater 
proportion than whites—L. Ackerson (Chicago, 
Illinois). 

4212. Hudig, J. A. C. 
vrouw. (Criminality in women.) Nijmegen: Dek- 
ker en Van de Vegt, 1940. Pp. 258. f 3.90. 

4213. Lewis-Faning, E. Statistics relating to the 
deterrent element in flogging. J. R. Statist. Soc., 
1939, Part IV, 565-578.—‘‘From a statistical ex- 
amination of the published records of the volume of 
crime of robbery with violence, and of the number 
of persons sentenced to be flogged for this crime 
during the period 1863-1936, there is no evidence 
that the infliction of corporal punishment has in any 
way acted as a deterrent to prevent others from 
committing such crimes. Rather, does it appear that 
there is no relation at all between the number of 
floggings and the amount of crime in the same year, 
the previous year or the subsequent year."’ Since 
the percentage of those flogged to the total number 
convicted of this.crime has increased since 1921, the 
author believes flogging is serving more of a retribu- 
butive function than a deterrent one.—R. M. 
Gagné (Brown). 

4214. Lott, G. M. Criminal responsibility. J. 
crim. Law Criminol., 1940, 30, 692-700.—Psy- 
chiatric examination of 100 difficult court cases 
showed 9% psychotic, 31% non-psychotic but with 
limited personal responsibility for their unlawful 
behavior, 15% mentally deficient, and the remainder 
normal but frequently manifesting unreasoning and 
emotional motivating factors. For these non- 
psychotic but abnormal offenders some specialized 
disposition or treatment should be devised for the 
protection of society and for their own welfare. 
L. Ackerson (Chicago, Illinois). 

4215. Navarro, B. Vagancia, malvivencia y 
mendicidad habitual en los menores. (Vagrancy, 
mischief making, and habitual mendacity in minors.) 
Rev. jurid., Méx., 1939, 4, 43-50.—J. W. Nagge 
(Emporia State College). 

4216. Payne, B. Personality patterns in reforma- 
tory inmates. J. genet. Psychol., 1940, 56, 13-19.— 


undergone. 
tragi-comedy in 


De criminaliteit der 
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The Thurstone key and Conklin’s abnormal, psy- 
chotic, and schizoid diagnostic keys were used to 
score the responses of 115 first-offending prisoners 
(17-23 yrs. old) on the Thurstone personality 
schedule. When compared with previously reported 
data on other groups (see XI: 5774, 5775), prisoners’ 
scores were (1) higher than those of college students 
on Conklin’s lists, (2) closer to those of schizo- 
phrenics than to manic-depressives’ or neurotics’.— 
D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 

4217. Peters, K. Zeugenliige und Prozessaus- 
gang. (Witnesses’ lies and the outcome of legal 
processes.) Bonn: Réhrscheid, 1939. Pp. 312. 
RM. 15.00.—This ninth volume of the Publications 
of the Academy of German Law deals with the con- 
sciously false testimony of adults in criminal and 
civil cases, and is based on 34 cases in Peters’ ex- 
perience. In conclusion he takes up the precautions 
against falsification of evidence, including the lie- 
detector and Leonhardt’s method of psychological 
proof, concerning both of which he is skeptical.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


4218. Racine, A. La délinquance des enfants dans 
les classes aisées. (Delinquency in children of the 
well-to-do classes.) Brussels: Inst. Sociologie Solvay, 
1939. Pp. 114—An investigation was made of 
misdemeanors committed by children and adoles- 
cents under 18 years of age coming from well-to-do 
families, the data being obtained from question- 
naires addressed to 1086 persons and from 25 case 
histories furnished by the children’s court in Brussels. 


It was found that delinquency in this class of society 
is more hidden and harder to uncover than in the 
humbler classes, but that it has no peculiar charac- 


teristics and seems due to the same _ physical, 
psychological, and social causes as are found in 
delinquency in the lower classes (see IX: 5847). 
However, the following causes are peculiar to this 
class: excess of foolish indulgence and change in 
family standing. The well-to-do family can make 
use of more extensive forms of treatment, but it is 
frequently a poor educational influence due to being 
a victim of special class prejudices. For example, the 
family may think less of morality in a given case than 
of the family honor. Isolated and transitory de- 
linquencies (which may not be moral at all) may be 
practically eliminated under proper treatment, 
since they constitute only single episodes in the 
childhood or adolescent evolution of the individual. 
They should be treated without either undue leni- 
ency or severity —R. Nthard (Liége). 

4219. Selling, L. S. The endocrine glands and 
the sex offender. Arch. gen. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1938, 19, 163-190. 


[See also abstract 4042. | 
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4220. Biren, R. H. The use of microfilm processes 
in the treatment of test items. Publ. Person. Rev., 
1940, 1, 29-32.—To create a file of test items for the 
new Minnesota State Civil Service Department, the 
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author microfilmed 60,000 items in the files of the 
Michigan Department and transposed them ; 
4x6 cards at a great saving in time and at a coc 
of about one-half cent per item. Because of th, 
successful result of this experiment, the author sug 
gests that the Civil Service Assembly prepare 
master film of 200,000 items collected from agencies 
doing testing, edit them, and print individual films 
1000-item length in specific vocational fields 
distribution. Microfilms are inexpensive to produc 
convenient for transportation, economical of storage 
space, and as durable as paper used for permanent 
records. Companies having microfilm services are 
listed.—H. C. Smith (Vermont). 

4221. Harrower-Erickson, M. R. The contriby- 
tion of the Rorschach method to wartime psycho- 
logical problems. /. ment. Sci., 1940, 86, 366-377 — 
Military uses of the Rorschach are suggested 
supplement intelligence tests in finding persons 
emotional balance for positions of responsibility 
strain; to eliminate the emotionally unstable fr 
positions of responsibility; to identify the simulat 
of mental symptoms; to supplement the differentia 
diagnosis of the psychiatrist in cases of ‘‘shel!-shock 
Clinical illustrations are given—W. L. Wilki 
(Milwaukee). 

4222. Harwood, S. How to work with people 
scientific methods of securing co-operation. (Can 
bridge, Mass.: Cambridge Analytical Services, 194 
Pp. 197. $2.50. 

4223. Hedges, M. H. Time and motion study 
under collective bargaining. Advanced \/anageme 
1940, 5, 89-92.—Time and motion study can 
considered an exact science. ‘‘Motion study i 
analysis, equipment and method used in tl 
formance of a piece of work in order to eliminat 
neediess, ill-directed and ineffective effort, 4 
resulting unnecessary fatigue, and to ascertain t! 
most efficient and economical way of utilizing neces 
sary efforts.’’ As such it should be considered as 
industrial art; and as that always involves treedo! 
of choice, the worker should be ‘“‘taken into t! 
area at the start and be allowed to develo; 
program and project the aim."’ Inasmuch ast 
are variations in patterns of conduct, some ol | 
phases of time and motion study are amenabl 
collective bargaining. The end products of manag 
ment policy should be included in the art of manag 
ment; these can be most satisfactorily gained 
workers have veto power, if and when such pr 
and products cut across such values as 
decent standards of living, satisfaction in % 
and loyalty to the plant.—H. Moore (Chicag 


4224. Hovde, H. T. [Ed.] Marketing in ov 
American economy. Ann. Amer. Acad. polit 
Sci., 1940, 209.—Articles by 21 authors unde 
general headings: marketing motivations; market!" 
machinery in motion; marketing costs and 5 
social and political aspects of marketing; the ‘utu' 
of marketing.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


4225. Lewisohn, S. A. Human relations ’ 
industry: the executive’s attitude. Advanced 1°" 
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1940, 5, 72-76, 92.—Executives’ relations 
executives do not provide American industry 
problems as do relations with sub- 

these relations cannot be satisfactorily 

nless attempts are made to satisfy such 
the employee as are within the limits of 

e efficiency. These satisfiable desires are 
e in the daily relations between executives 
rdinates, for opportunity through adequate 

systems and promotional awards, and for 

nderstanding of the problems of both the 

n and the employee. The significance of 

lesires cannot be grasped by statistical devices 

tualized formulas; ‘‘one of our worst vices 

1 is to think that formal statistical devices 

plied to all situations.”” ‘In the matter 

relations intuition and emotional dynam- 

much more important than any intellec- 
rmulas.’’-—H. Moore (Chicago). 


126. Mandell, M. Civil service oral interviews. 

J., 1940, 18, 373-382.—The author agrees 

th Ordway and O’Brien that oral interviews should 

objective, but does not agree with their 

ire. The items rated should be based on a job 

so that they will be relevant. They must 

measurable in the time allotted for the 

The raters should be selected and in- 

irefully to obtain reliable results. Raters 

t be asked to rate candidates on more than 

The number of points on each scale 

the number of raters and the percent 

lidates to be appointed. A summary evalua- 

em is desirable so that outstanding qualities 

covered may be considered. The 

procedure is described.— /. B. Mitchell 
‘leasant State Hospital, Iowa). 

Mapel, E. B. Management’s approach to 

job training. Person. J., 1940, 18, 352-357.—Job 

uiners were selected and instructed in methods of 

ng efhciency among employees. Job an- 

lyses usually reveal the best methods of performing 

t These, along with ratings of employees, 

the selection of the sub-marginal workers 

eed of training. The job trainers not only 

e employee how to do his job quicker and 

t also are influential in improving personal 

hus raising the esprit de corps and morale. 

Mitchell (Mt. Pleasant State Hospital, 
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4228. Melsher, I. J., & Weinstock, I. 


Rating 
of supervisors by subordinates. Person. J., 1940, 
19, 3; ‘—2 Vv. B. Mitchell (Mt. Pleasant State 
spital, lowa). 
4229. Ordway, S. H., Jr., & O’Brien, J. C. An 
approach to more objective oral tests. Washington, 
c. for Personnel Administration, Box 266, 
p. 31. $0.25. 
+230. Powell, N. J. Progress in the selection of 
patrolmen. Publ. Person. Rev., 1940, 1, 41-46.— 
nproved method used in selecting New York 
trolmen in 1939 is described. The 29,934 
ts were given a written test, a competitive 
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physical test, and credits for the completion of 
college courses relevant to police work. The written 
test consisted of 100 five-option multiple-choice 
questions scored by the International Business 
Machine. The written test, phrased in police 
terminology, was designed to measure such capaci- 
ties as judgment and reasoning ability. The physical 
test, designed to measure strength, endurance, and 
agility, consisted of dumbbell lifts, a mile run, and 
an obstacle race. The author points out public 
relations factors involved in this type of selection.- 

H. C. Smith (Vermont). 

4231. Salem, W. Contribution 4 l’interprétation 
des examens labyrinthiques chez les aviateurs. 
(Contribution to the interpretation of labyrinth 
tests on airmen.) Pr. méd., 1939, No. 61, 1191-1193. 
—Results are presented of 200 observations on air 
men made at the Aeronautic School of Rio de Janeiro. 
Examination must be very strict for a candidate for 
aviation, less strict for an experienced pilot. The 
principle that one isolated sign does not have abso- 
lute value should not be forgotten. Rotation tests 
should be used only on candidates. The falling test 
does not have any clinical meaning. The best 
way of examining the labyrinth is the caloric test 
Audiograms are reproduced, as well as the test sheet 
used for examinations, which pilots must pass once 
a year. Hypo- or hyperexcitability of the labyrinth 
can occur. Practice in flying produces hypoex 
citability; therefore this should not be considered as 
a pathological sign when airmen show it, but rather 
as a result of adaptation of the vestibular system. 
C. Nony (Sorbonne). 

4232. Walton, A. The new techniques for super- 
visors and foremen. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1940. Pp. 229. - $2.50—The author, after 25 
years’ practical experience as an industrial engineer, 
has obtained his Ph.D. from Stanford University 
He writes this book as a “layman’s document,” 
written not by a psychologist but by a layman for 
laymen; there are 14 chapters with such headings 
as ‘‘Aptitudes and Abilities,’’ “The Uses of Tests,”’ 
‘“Personality,’”’ ‘‘Psychology and Scientific Manage- 
ment,” “Fatigue Monotony and Accidents,” “‘Self- 
improvement,” and an appendix of 14 ‘discussions’ 
summarizing material presented to industrial classes 
in the Philadelphia area. The book as intended 
essentially for the supervisor on the job or as a class 
textbook for industrial psychology—E. H. Esta 
brooks (Colgate). 

4233. White, W. L. Marketing research. Ann. 
Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sct., 1940, 209, 183-192.—A 
survey of the development of market research 
techniques, of current fields for research, and of the 
resources available.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


[See also abstracts 3885, 4067, 4175, 4217. | 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


4234. Anderson, H. H. The construction of a 
mental hygiene scale for teachers. Amer. J. 
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Orthopsychiat., 1940, 10, 253-264.—The author 
devised a scale for evaluating, in terms of defined 
mental hygiene concepts, the techniques which 
teachers use in certain problem situations in school. 
For each of 23 problem situations at the high school 
level a list was compiled of techniques which teachers 
reported that they have used. 114 judges validated 
the mental hygiene scale value of each of these 
techniques. 11 of the 23 problem situations have 
been retained for a scale for high school teachers.— 
R. E. Perl (New York City). 

4235. Barr, A.S. The Wisconsin study of teach- 
ing ability. J. educ. Res., 1940, 33, 671-684.— 
Summary of a series of investigations of studies of 
teaching efficiency made at the University of 
Wisconsin. Combined bibliographies list 51 titles 
or studies in progress. The author indicates that 
the following conclusions can be drawn from these 
studies: (1) the teacher brings her whole self to 
teaching and not merely a knowledge of the subject 
to be taught or the methods of teaching; (2) person- 
ality is an important factor in teaching success; 
and (3) the present measures of teaching efficiency 
are inadequate for the most part.—S. W. Fern- 
berger (Pennsylvania). 

4236. Bernard, H. W. 
vocabulary to scholarship. Sch. & Soc., 1940, 51, 
494-496.—In a freshmen mental-hygiene class 
Whipple's reading test and Inglis’ test of vocabulary 
were given. Using the scores of the 131 students, 
the correlations between grade-point average and 


Some relationships of 


psychological rating, reading, and vocabulary were 


46, 44, and .53 respectively. Of these the last 
therefore is the best single index to use in predicting 
college success. Though the correlation between 
intelligence tests and vocabulary is .64, there is 
evidence that vocabulary can be increased by special 
class work. A vocabulary test probably indicates 
not only intelligence but how a given intelligence 
has been used. — M. Lee (Chicago). 

4237. Bond, C. M. College student attitudes 
toward some basic Christian values. Relig. Educ., 
1940, 35, 109—-116.—This paper reports the results of 
giving to 500 students in Bucknell University a 
questionnaire concerning attitudes toward the Bible, 
prayer, immortality, and Jesus—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Brown). 

4238. Bourjade, J. Les rapports de la typologie 
et de la pédagogie vocationnelle selon Constantin 
Narly. (The relationship between typology and 
vocational education according to Constantin Narly.) 
Rev. Sci. pédag. Brux., 1939, 6, No. 27, 77-100.—The 
author describes the methods used by Constantin 
Narly, professor of education at the University of 
Cernauti, Rumania, in compiling typological ques- 
tionnaires for determining students’ aptitudes and 
for directing their vocational choices. Narly criti- 
cizes the most commonly used questionnaires 
(Muchow, Lazurski, and Huth) as permitting analy- 
sis errors. He proposes a more synthetic form to 
cover vocational observations, wherein only the 
global characteristics and the specialized personality 
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aptitudes of the student are to be represented 
Each aptitude or deficiency is to be determined 
through a comparison of evaluations made by the 
teachers, estimates made by the student's comrades. 
and the student’s self-estimate. The result should 
be a synthetic typology of the student’s personality. 
which could be used in individualizing his instructiop 
and as a basis for determining his _professionaj 
orientation.—R. Piret (Liége). 

4239. Bowyer, E. L. Remedial 
Southern Illinois Normal University. 
1940, 51, 460-461.—- M/. Lee (Chicago). 

4240. Bunting, J. R. Counseling the 142 who 
wanted to go to college. Clearing House, 1940, 14, 
476-478. —(Educ. Abstr. V: 571). 

4241. Clark, H. F., & Seay, M. F. An effort to 
extend the measurement of the results of schooling 
into the social and economic fields. J. educ. Re; 
1940, 33, 685-691.—Outline of a projected stud) 
in one of the lowest income communities in the 
United States for testing in old-line subjects and 
special instruction in social and economic fields— 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

4242. Doherty, J. K. Solving camp behavior 
problems; individual guidance in group work. 
New York: Association Press, 1940. Pp. 62. $0.50 

4243. Duffy, E., & Crissy, W. J. E. Evaluative 
attitudes as related to vocational interests and 
academic achievement. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol 
1940, 35, 226-245.—The Allport-Vernon study 
values was used to determine evaluative attitudes 
of 108 freshmen at Sarah Lawrence College. The 
statistically significant correlations between values 
scores and vocational interest scores (Strong's 
blank for women) were: values positively related- 
lawyer, economic, political; physician, theoretical 
artist, esthetic; author, esthetic; nurse, socia 
librarian, esthetic; housewife, social; office worker 
economic, political; stenographer, political. Values 
negatively related are also given for the same occu- 
pations. Although no statistically significant rela 
tionships were found between grades and 1 
separate values scores, the findings indicate tha 
good students are more likely than poor students | 
have high theoretical and esthetic values scores anc 
low economic and political values scores. Students 
of biology and the physical sciences had _ higher 
theoretical values scores than those in other fields o! 
study. There were no significant correlations wit! 
intelligence test scores —C. H. Johnson (Portlanc 
Ore.). 

4244. Fauville, A. Difficultés pédagogiques. 
(School difficulties.) Rev. belge Pédag., 1940, 21, 
206-215.—An account is given of the results 0) 
tained in a psychological clinic from thoroug’ 
examinations of five adolescent boys who had been 
having school difficulties. Four were found avi 
to adapt themselves to the ordinary school regime 
and only one was found in need of individual © 
struction —R. Nthard (Liége). 

4245. Gloss, G. M. Bibliography of masters 
theses and doctoral studies in the field of recreatio”. 
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1940, 11, 


wy 


Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 
150-163 relat W. Finger (Brown). 

4246. Grossnickle, F. E. How the method of 
scoring a test in division affects the score. Elem. 
1940, 40, 366-370.—The author presents 

tional data to substantiate his challenge of the 
proposals offered by the Committee of Seven. He 

swers the criticism directed against him (as to his 
of a different method of scoring) by demonstrat- 
reliably high correlation between the scores on 
in division by the correct-estimation-and- 
inder method and by the correct-example 
thod. Since scores by the former method are 
nly slightly different from those by the latter, 
yssnickle believes his data warrant the conclusion 
that “division can be taught in Grade IV with at 
t 80 per cent retention of the group.’”—P. A. 
Witty (Northwestern). 

4247. Helbling, M. E. Evaluation of the pro- 
cedures of a modern elementary school in terms of 
subsequent adjustment of its pupils. Calif. J. elem. 
Educ., 1940, 8, 137-146.—(Educ. Abstr. V: 563% 


4248. Hildreth, G., & Wright, J. L. Helping 
children toread. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
ichers College, Columbia Univ., 1940. Pp. 
+90. $0.90.—A description of a summer session 
in remedial reading carried out with 18 
n during the 1938 summer session at Teachers 
Columbia University. An analysis was 
the characteristics of the children, their 
nds, and their difficulties. A description 
of the reading program, the materials and 
teaching techniques used, and an evaluation 
the results. The major gains noted through 
rvation were changes in attitudes and habits 
toward reading. The appendix includes case-history 
anks and sample reports.—S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee 
ite Teachers College). 
4249. Holman, C. T. Psychological techniques in 
campus religious work. Relig. Educ., 1940, 35, 
WI-108—The interview, life history, and case 
discussed as aids in the counseling 
Listening skilfully, assisting catharsis, 
ilding group support, etc., are considered as 
hological techniques for the religious worker.— 
VM (Brown). 
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250. Jacobson, P. B. Some ways to develop 


wa readers in the high school. Sch. Rev., 1939, 


47, 352-362 Educ. Abstr. IV: 665). 


4251. Lamson, E. E. Attitudes of college students 
toward knowledge of their standing on an intelli- 
gence test. Sch. & Soc., 1940, 51, 526-528.— 
ntering freshmen, four fifths of whom were in the 
30% in the American Council Psychological 
nation, were informed of their decile ranking 
iestioned as to the effect on their attitudes 
54% believe the knowledge will increase 
eir acl ievement and 68% believe it to be bene- 
87% had adequate self-evaluation, and over 
plan to continue college courses and vocational 
Probably giving such information is a 
e€ procedure in guidance.— M. Lee (Chicago). 
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4252. Laycock, S. R. Special classes for gifted 
children. Understanding the Child, 1940, 9, No. 1, 
3-6.—S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee State Teachers 
College). 

4253. Manuel, 
Res. Bull. Texas Comm. 
Pp. 71. 

4254. Martens, E. H. Clinical organization for 
child guidance within the schools. U. S. Off. Educ. 
Bull., 1939, No. 15. Pp. v + 78. $0.20. 

4255. Mathews, A. Grouping children at St. 
George’s School. Understanding the Child, 1940, 9, 
12-15—S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee State Teachers 
College). 

4256. Maxfield, K. E. Building a pre-reading 
vocabulary for small blind children. Teach. Forum 
(Blind), 1939, 11, 43-48. 

4257. McConnell, T. R. A study of the extent of 
measurement of differential objectives of instruc- 
tion. J. educ. Res., 1940, 33, 662—670.—Examina- 
tions at the University of Minnesota were devised 
for physics, acoustics, astronomy, and chemistry; 
these were studied for (1) knowledge of vocabulary, 
(2) knowledge of facts and principles, and (3) ap- 
plication of facts and principles igsney situations. 
An objective examination in 8 sectiens toPaling 459 
items was given to 73 students, who were divided 
into high, middle, and low groups om the basis of 
achievement. A statistical treatment of the results 
by correlation methods gives an average of all the 
correlations within the three subject-matter areas 
as .87. On the other hand, the average of all the 
correlations within the three outcome divisions 
(vocabulary, information, and application) was 
.66. The author concludes that for this examination 
there was a greater homogeneity within subject- 
matter sections than within groupings based on 
outcomes.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

4258. McGehee, W., & Lewis, W. D. Parental 
attitudes of mentally superior, average and retarded 
children. Sch. & Soc., 1940, 51, 556-559.—As 
part of the “Coordinated Studies in Education” 
parents’ attitudes toward the child and the home 
were rated by teachers in 36 states as superior, 
average, or inferior. The 45,000 children involved 
were classified into an average or normative group, 
a superior and an inferior group on the basis of 
Kuhlmann-Anderson tests and teachers’ opinions. 
Statistically reliable differences are found between 
the percentages of each attitude for each group. 
The parents of mentally superior children have as a 
group more desirable and those of mentally retarded 
children less desirable attitudes than those of the 
average child. This indicates that superior parental 
attitudes are positive factors in scholastic attain- 
ment and personality integration—M. Lee (Chi- 
cago). 

4259. Nelson, E., & Nelson, N. Student attitudes 
and vocational choices. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1940, 35, 279-282.—Students who have chosen as 
their vocation banking, dentistry, music, and govern- 
ment service are more conservative, whereas more 


H. T. The guidance of youth. 
Coord. Educ., 1940, No. 11. 
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liberal attitudes are found among those planning on 
journalism, social work, law, and agriculture. 
Students indicating no vocational choice are slightly 
below the median on each of the scales used. The 
most religious attitudes are found among students 
who have chosen the ministry, home-making, 
medicine, music, and teaching. The less religious 
attitudes are found among those choosing aviation, 
journalism, law, and commerce. Students choosing 
the ministry are most favorable toward the institu- 
tion attended. Student vocational choice seems to 
be more closely related to social, moral, and re- 
ligious attitudes than is the year in college —C. H. 
Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


4260. Orata, P. T. Evaluating evaluation. J. 
educ. Res., 1940, 33, 641-661—Summary of the 
philosophy, functions, hypotheses, techniques, and 
instruments which have been developed for the 
evaluation of school teaching, with special reference 
to the work of R. W. Tyler and of J. W. Wright- 
stone. The author concludes that evaluation as 
applied at the present time has “fa long way to go 
before it can fully justify its being associated with 
‘newer school practices’.’’ If evaluation is to be 
really progressive, it should be an integral part of 
the total educative process. Bibliography of 129 
titles —S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

4261. Otto, H. J. Personology development in 
teachers. Educ. Meth., 1939, 18, 399-420.—(Educ. 
Abstr. IV: 739). 

4262. Preston, M. I. 
child’s security. 


Reading failure and the 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1940, 10, 
239—253.—This is a study of the deplorable effect 
that reading failure has on a child's home, social, 


and school security. 100 normal children who were 
reading failures were compared with 76 controls. 
Parents were interviewed in the home, and each 
child was given an hour's interview alone at school. 
Reading failure causes an insecurity in the school 
world which gives rise to serious maladjustments in 
the personalities of normal children, and it under- 
mines to a pernicious degree home security, which 
is most precious to any child. 6 failures who were 
badly maladjusted recovered on being taught to 
read by methods suited to their individual differ- 
ences in learning.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 
4263. Pullias, E. V. Should an individual know 
his own I.Q.?—a mental health problem. Elem. 
Sch. J., 1939, 40, 277-—283.—Since one’s concept of 
his mental powers is intimately bound up with the 
core of the “self’’ or “‘ego,”” and since the IQ is 
often announced with scientific finality, the conse- 
quences resulting from a person’s knowledge of his 
IQ are often disastrous. The author cites three 
case studies illustrating these consequences, and 
points out some of the difficulties inherent in the 
interpretation of 1Q’s—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 
4264. Ray, H. C. Inter-relationships of physical 
and mental abilities and achievement of high school 
boys. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 
1940, 11, 129—-141.—The study was based on records 
of 432 boys covering 1 to 4 years of high school 
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attendance. Results: (1) Rate of growth is more 
generally related to IQ than to any other facto, 
except age. (2) Athletes are not low in mentaj 
ability, although individuals of very high [0 fre. 
quently forego athletics. (3) Within the limits of ap 
1Q group, physical ability is a more reliable predicter 
of academic standing than is relative IQ. (4 
Athletic participation corrects extreme variations 
in weight. (5) “The athlete is not only superior 
in mental ability as measured by IQ, but more 
superior as measured by academic averages, and sti! 
more superior as measured by number of academi 
failures.” — F. W. Finger (Brown). 

4265. Reeder, C. W., & Newman, S. C. The 
relationship of employment to scholarship. Edy, 
Res. Bull., Ohio St. Univ., 1939, 18, 203-214.—\it! 
high-school records, intelligence, sex, and _ nation. 
ality kept equal and employment allowed to var 
123 matched pairs of freshmen entering the College 
of Commerce and Administration of Ohio State 
University in the autumn of 1937 were studied t 
determine effect of employment on academic record 
The workers spent from 15 to 50 hours per week o 
jobs in the sales field, kitchen and dining 
service, clerical positions, factory and manual! work 
in service fields, and in various capacities in theaters 
and in dance bands, the frequencies being in 
order mentioned. The following findings were true 
of these 246 college students: (1) If a freshman began 
work, in most cases he continued to work as long 
as he remained in school. (2) ‘‘Approximately tw 
thirds of the working group were below average 
on the results of the University intelligence tes 
(3) With respect to high-school record, 24% ca 
from the highest, 45% from the middle, and 32 
from the lowest third of their graduating class. (4 
49% of the workers and 30% of the non-workers 
were delayed one or more years in their enrollment 
(5) “Two-thirds of the workers are non-residents 
(6) The workers came ‘‘from homes in which occupa 
tional level and earnings are on a generally lower 
level’’ than those of their competitors. (7) Quarter 
by quarter over a two-year period, workers more 
than non-workers drop out of school. (8) Scholar 
ship records of workers are slightly below the records 
of non-workers, but the differences are not statist 
cally significant. (9) The coefficient of correlatior 
between hours of work and grade-point ratio for the 
first quarter is .16, and this relationship tends to 
persist; between hours of employment and intelli: 
gence-test percentiles, r = — .21. (10) As 
telligence-test scores increase among both workers 
and non-workers, the percentage of unsatisiactor) 
work decreases. The authors conclude that 
use of outside employment as an excuse or all 
failure, dismissals, absences, and requests (or 
admission is sheer rationalization’’ and that 
student has the mental capacity, he can work without 
fear of poor marks.""—M. V. Louden (Pittsburg! 

4266. Ruch, G. M., & Segel, D. Minimum ¢> 
sentials of the individual inventory in guidance 
U. S. Off. Educ. Bull. vocat. Div., 1940, No. -Y 
Pp. 83.—The authors outline the general nature © 


bi for 
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jividual inventory, the significant types of 

and the possibilities and limitations of 

measurement of certain aspects of the 
-(Courtesy J. educ. Res.). 


4267 ‘Ruffner, F. E. Interests of ninth grade 
students in general science. Sci. Educ., 1940, 24, 
23-29—The author presents the results of a study 

ent interests in general science, from which 
ncludes that certain subject matter is of more 
than other subject matter and that skills and 
knowledge objectives are receiving more 
iasis in science teaching than the social under- 
objective—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.). 


4268 " Sarbla, T. R. [Ed.] Proceedings of the 
Institute on Placement Services in Colleges and 
Universities. Minneapolis: Center for Continuation 

Univ. Minnesota, 1940. Pp. 52. $1.00.— 
rts of the six discussion groups of the Institute. 
discussions covered recruitment in private 
nt, recruitment in public employment, 
or employment in school, induction of 
\duates into business and industry, quali- 
ns and duties of the recruiting officer, and 
placement procedures. Bibliography of 
G. H. Estabrooks (Colgate). 


9. Schwartz, F. O. Ocular factors in poor 

readers. Amer. Ophthal., 1940, 23, 535-539.— 

tine eye examinations of selected children in 

s public schools indicated that eye defects 

might account for poor reading were present 

of 1109 children tested. A follow-up ques- 

ire showed that 71% of the poor readers who 

definitely “eye cases’’ improved following 

of the defects, which included minor 

ractive errors—D. J. Shaad (Institute of Oph- 
iimology, New York City). 

1270. Smith, M. Spontaneous change of attitude 
toward communism. Sch. & Soc., 1940, 51, 684- 
s8—In continued investigations of changes in atti- 
tude during a college year, 232 elementary sociology 

ts were tested at the beginning and end of the 
during three years by the Thurstone 
tude toward communism” scale. The average 
value changed from 4.9 to 4.6 in the direction 
antagonism toward communism during the term. 
ilyses of the results as to sex and year in college 
iven. The results indicate that the change is 
table to an exaggerated interest in the subject 
the time of a threatened investigation of the 
In accordance with earlier findings the 
ice points to an absence of spontaneous change 
‘attitude in college unless a subject is dealt with 
irse or by some such factor brought to the 

1 of the students.— M. Lee (Chicago). 


Spache, G. The role of visual defects in 
piling and reading disabilities. Amer. J. Ortho- 
., 1940, 10, 229-239.—It may be that some 
visual defects have greater significance for 

ind reading disabilities than the general 
ndition. For this reason the author reviews 
vidence concerning visual acuity, refractive 
eye-muscle imbalance, interpupillary dis- 
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tance, stereopsis and binocular coordination, ani- 
seikonia, and visual field. Bibliography of 50 titles. 
—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

2. Traxler, A. E. The application of tests to 
curriculum making for average and below average 
pupils. J. nat. Ass. Deans Wom., 1939, 3, 9-14.— 
(Educ. Abstr. V: 612). 

4273. Traxler, A. E. What is a satisfactory IQ for 
admission to college? Sch. & Soc., 1940, 51, 462 
464.—When the scores on the American Council 
Psychological Examination are converted into equiv- 
alent IQ’s by the recommended procedure a wide 
difference between colleges is shown. The quartiles 
and median IQ's at 323 colleges range from 118, 
123, 126 to 87, 94, 102. For the whole group of 
68,899 students the Q;, Md, and Q; IQ's are 101, 
109,117. There is some difference in median [Q’s at 
different types of college. At private men’s and 
women’s colleges and public coeducational colleges 
the median IQ's are respectively 112, 110, 107. 
At four-year colleges, junior colleges, and teachers’ 
colleges they are 109, 105, 105. There is therefore 
no unqualified answer to the question of the title. 
It depends on the particular college considered.— 
M. Lee (Chicago). 

4274. Traxler, B. Summary of test results. 
Educ. Rec. Bull., 1939, 27, 6-48.—The results of 
achievement tests administered in the spring of 
1939 to pupils in independent schools holding mem- 
bership in the Educational Records Bureau are 
summarized in a series of 31 tables—M. Keller 
(Yale). 

4275. 
Childh. 
Z 538). 

276. Vértes, O. J. A lélektan mint a gydégyito 
eanaun alapja. (Psychology as a basis of thera- 
peutic education.) Mag. psychol. Sale, 1938, 10, 
92-140; 1939, 12, 109—-138.—Therapeutic education 
attempts to reduce the number of abnormal children; 
a full elimination is impossible, due to the recessive 
factors of heredity. The handicaps can be of 
physical, sensory, or mental character. All these 
three groups need therapeutic education, because 
(1) the mental life of handicapped children differs 
basically from that of normal children; (2) there is a 
large number of defectives in all three groups; (3) 
the problem of vocational selection is more difficult; 
and (4) they require a specific psychological treat- 
ment. This statement is proved by a short outline 
of the psychology of the crippled, the blind, the 
deaf mute, the blind deaf mute, and the psycho- 
pathic child. The final aim of therapeutic education 
is to raise the physical and mental level of the ab- 
normal child in order to approach the normal level 
as closely as possible. This ideal is, however, limited 
by circumstances. Therapeutic education deals not 
only with “inferior’’ children but also with those 
whose mental life shows differences from normal 
standards. The different types of abnormalities 
and the relative tasks of therapeutic education are 
explained in brief outlines —M. Erdélyi (Scranton). 


(Various. | Developing the inquiring mind. 


Educ., 1940, 16, 195-229.—(Educ. Abstr. 
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4277. Vicklund, O. U. The elimination of super- 
stition in junior high school science. Sci. Educ., 
1940, 24, 93-99.—The author presents the results 
of a study of the direct teaching of a general science 
unit intended to eliminate false beliefs, from which 
he concludes that some superstitions were eliminated. 
—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.). 

4278. Wilkins, E. H. On the distribution of 
extra-curricular activities. Sch. & Soc., 1940, 51, 
651-656.—During 1937-8 at Oberlin all student 
participation in all extra-curricular activities was 
recorded and rated as to intensity, viz.: holding 
office, committee membership or major activity, 
minor activity, and inactive membership. It was 
found that there were 110 different organizations 
and 87.7% of the student population participated 
in at least one of them. About 5% had held offices. 
The average amount of participation was 2.46 
activities with only a slight increase from freshman 
to senior year. Women participated more than men 
(95.3% to 80.8%). In coeducational activities 
offices were fairly evenly distributed, though the 
presidencies were held by men. On the whole, 
those who were most active tended to have higher 
grades and scored higher in scholastic aptitude than 
others. There was no evidence that the work of 
seniors holding many offices had suffered thereby. 
Phi Beta Kappa members were more active than 
others in organizations. On the other hand, the 
office-holding group spent more time in the hospital 
than non-participants— M. Lee (Chicago). 

4279. Wilkins, W., & Kennedy, L. Psychology 
of the interview. Educ. Trends, 1940, 9, 18-23.—The 
authors review some of the prerequisites of effective 
counseling. The interview should not follow a 
stereotyped pattern, must be conducted on a co- 
operative basis, and must establish confidence in the 
person counseled. These basic premises are followed 
by some practical suggestions for carrying on the 
interview, e.g., opening the interview, stressing the 
favorable aspects of the individual, the use of sug- 
gestion, and writing during the interview.—P. A. 
Witty (Northwestern). 

4280. Willis, C. W., & Henley, R. C. Real inter- 
views for high-school seniors. Clearing House, 
1940, 14, 464-466.—(Educ. Abstr. V: 578). 

4281. Winston, F. Selected factors affecting 
student adjustment. J. educ. Sociol., 1940, 13, 
546-551.—Student abilities and academic back- 
grounds have been taken into account to some extent 
by colleges as the student begins his higher educa- 
tion. ‘Social and personal factors are ever-present 
influences in the adjustment of the student, and 

may be as important in their way as is purely 
scholastic achievement or intellectual ability.” 
Three specific factors which have bearing upon the 
problems of freshmen are discussed, namely: 
economic security; delayed matriculation; and un- 
certainty of vocational preference. Colleges are 
urged to take these and similar factors into account 
and to provide more adequately for student adjust- 
ment through effective guidance—D. G. Ryans 
(Cooperative Test Service). 
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4282. Wishart, J. Some aspects of the teaching 
of statistics. J. R. Statist. Soc., 1939, Part [Vy 
532-551.—This paper emphasizes the need foe 
teaching mathematical statistics to students of 
biology. It is claimed that students would beneft 
more from a general approach to the subject than 
from an approach emphasizing only certain practical 
aspects. The author believes there is a need for a 
standard mathematical treatise on statistics, pre- 
ferably produced as a cooperative venture.-—R, 
Gagné (Brown). 

4283. Zulliger, H. Psychoanalytic experiences jp 
public school practice. (Trans. by G. V. Swack. 
hamer.) Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1940, 10, 370-39 
—This is the first section of a serial presentation of 
the manuscript by Zulliger, a Swiss schoolmaster who 
utilized the discoveries of psychoanalysis to improve 
his teaching and set down in writing the steps of his 
development. Children’s compositions which give 
insight into their problems are quoted and discussed 
Discipline and corporal punishment are analyzed 
“Passive, secret and open opposition, spite, rage, hate 
revenge, sadism on the one hand, and on the other 
secretiveness, sanctimoniousness, slyness, cringing 
sickening fear, death phantasies and masochism are 
the fruits of corporal punishment. We resort t 
floggings and imagine we can force nobility into young 
manhood. Instead of which we nourish the beast 


—R. E. Perl (New York City). 
[See also abstracts 3971, 3977, 4009, 4146, 4157. | 
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4284. Crawford, A. B. Some observations on the 
primary mental abilities battery in action. Sch. ¢ 
Soc., 1940, 51, 585-592.—The author reviews the 
findings of W. M. Shanner in the use of the Thur 
stone primary mental ability battery at a secondar 
school. He criticizes Shanner’s averaging of coetii- 
cients of intercorrelation, and he presents them ina 
frequency table. As only a fourth of the r’s are 
negligible, Shanner’s conclusion that satisfactor 
independence between the scores exists seems 
justifiable. Correlation among the 7 primar 
abilities as tested and Cooperative achievement 
tests shows a disappointingly low relationship. 
Contrary to Shanner’s claim, the tests, in t! 
present state and in the population tested, have not 
been shown to have diagnostic value—M. Le 
(Chicago). 

4285. Harrell, W. A factor analysis of mechanical 
ability tests. Psychometrika, 1940, 5, 17-33.—1he 
intercorrelations of 37 variables, including 
Minnesota battery of ‘‘mechanical ability’ tests 
the seven MacQuarrie tests of ‘‘mechanical ability 
O’Connor’s Wiggly blocks, and the Stenquist 
picture-matching test, were analyzed by Thurstones 
centroid method. Five factors, perceptual, ver®@ 
youth, manual agility, and spatial, were taken ou! 
Factors prominent in so-called mechanical abillt) 
tests are the spatial and perceptual ones, with Ma 
Quarrie’s dotting test significantly high in © 
manual agility factor. Each of the factors can % 
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measured with group pencil-and-paper tests.— 


Courtesy Psychometrika). 
4286. Mosier, C. IL., & McQuitty, J. V. Methods 
of item validation and abacs for item-test correlation 
and critical ratio of upper-lower difference. Psycho- 
metrika, 1940, 5, 57-65.—It is shown that by making 
the assumption that the knowledge of the test item 
and the knowledge of the entire test are both dis- 
buted normally, the correlation coefficient between 
item and the entire test can be expressed as a 
tion of only two proportions—the percentage 
{a high-scoring group passing the item and the 
ercentage of a low-scoring group passing the item. 
This function is expressed graphically as a family 
‘curves for each of two conditions— where the high- 
scoring and low-scoring groups are samples of the 
and lowest quarters respectively, and where 
they are samples from the upper and lower halves. 
shown, moreover, that two other common 
measures of item validity, the upper-lower difference 
and the critical ratio of the upper-lower difference, 
be drawn on the same coordinate axes.— 

rtesy Psychometrtka). 
4287, Pollet, A. M. Examen critique de l’échelle 
dexécution de Pintner et Paterson. (A critical 
luation of the Pintner-Paterson performance 
Année psychol., 1940, 39, 136-169.—The 
wished to determine the suitability of the 
mance scale for French-speaking Belgian 
iren, the comparative merits of the different 
ls of computation, and the validity of the 
reviated procedure. He used 303 subjects and 
1a correlation of .776 + .022 between scores on 
this test and those on the Stanford-Binet, both of 
were suitable indices of mental development 
his group. The internal consistency of the 
1ounted to .795, which seems to explain the 
tively low correlation between it and the Binet. 
The correlation between the abbreviated and com- 
ete tests was .927, so that the use of the former 
ms justified. Calculations based upon median 
~ age were superior to those by other methods. 
iplified procedure in which errors are ignored 
and the time score alone is obtained may be used 
with certain reservations, since the results were not 
appreciably different (ry = .953 + .008).—H. Beau- 

mont (Kentucky). 

4288. Shipley, W. C. A self-administering scale 
for measuring intellectual impairment and deteriora- 
ton. J. Psychol., 1940, 9, 371-377.—The scale 
the differential between vocabulary and ab- 
tract-thinking levels as an index of deterioration. 
‘was standardized for mental age on 1046 normal 
coefficients, obtained from 
vocabulary test 
both combined 


Ses 


viduals. Reliability 

recruits, are as follows: 
abstract-thinking test .89, 

FP. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

4289. Stalnaker, J. M. Results from factor 
inalysis with special reference to “primary mental 
ibilities.” 7, educ. Res., 1940, 33, 698-704.—The 
‘uthor warns that development of the statistical 
res of factor analysis must be accompanied 
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by vastly improved basic tests, to the results of which 

these procedures should be applied. As evidence, he 

analyzes Thurstone’s same-opposites test, which was 

employ ed for the analysis of the verbal factor.— 
. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


4290. Woodrow, H. The problem of the inter- 
relationship of determining conditions. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1940, 52, No. 3, 1-8.—The problem of how 
different determining conditions of goodness of 
performance combine is introduced and discussed. 
The necessity of an absolute scale with equal units 
for approach to the problem is pointed out. The 
equation S = f;(x:) + fe(x2) + etc. ... +fn(x,) is 


suggested and the accumulating evidence supporting 
it is referred to.—D. G. 
Service). 


[See also abstracts 4099, 4102, 4196, 4292, 4312. ] 


Ryans (Cooperative Test 
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[Anon.] L’attrait des couleurs chez les 
enfants. (The attraction of colors for children.) 
Arch. Orient. prof. Dép. Nord, 1938, 1. Pp. 16. 


4292. Balinsky, B., & Stone, I. R. High school 
norms for the mirror-drawing test of the six-pointed 
star. J. genet. Psychol., 1940, 56, 207—210.— Means, 
medians, and interquartile ranges are presented 
for each of 6 trials in mirror-drawing, using a 
6-pointed star. Data are based on the performances 
of 78 female and 115 male subjects, 13-17 years 
old.—D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 

4293. Bergum, M. Constructive values associated 
with rejection. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1940, 10, 
312-—327.—The literature on parental rejection has 
emphasized the destructive nature of the experience 
to the child. On the basis of study of records of the 
Institute for Child Guidance the author has dis- 
covered possible constructive values for the child 
who experiences rejection. The rejected child is 
likely to develop some form of independence. He 
is characteristically capable of amusing himself. 
He may develop a special interest, may make a good 
social adjustment outside the home, and may show 
evidence of early maturity.—R. E. Perl (New York 
City). 

4294. Dennis, W. The Hopi child. New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1940. Pp. xi + 204. $2.50.— 
Both social-anthropological and observational’ 
techniques are used in this study of the development 
of Hopi children in several villages. Part I, on the 
cultural milieu of the Hopi child, includes descrip- 
tions of the care and control of the child, play prac- 
tices, and religious training. In Part II there are 
detailed accounts of children at play, and of child 
behavior at ceremonial dances. Eight personality 
sketches of children are presented. There is a brief 
account of problem cases. A summary of findings 
compares the development of the Hopi child and the 
‘‘American” child. Despite differences in treatment, 
Hopi and American infants exhibit roughly the same 
sequence of developmental items, but the Hopi 
begin to walk later. Jealousy, with its symptoms 


4291. 
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and causes, tantrums, distinct personalities, all 
appear as they do in American children, but there is 
less rivalry among the Hopi, and a stronger feeling 
of social security. These differences probably arise 
from cultural differences, which also account for 
differences in activities and attitudes—H. A. 
Gibbard (Brown). 

4295. Dennis, W., & Dennis, M. G. The effect 
of cradling practices upon the onset of walking in 
Hopi children. J. genet. Psychol., 1940, 56, 77-86.— 
In all but 2 Hopi Indian villages in Arizona, infants 
are tightly bound to a cradling board on the first 
day of life, and for almost all of the first 3 months 
can move only the head. Thereafter the amount of 
freedom increases gradually, with great individual 
differences in age at which the board is discarded 
(range for 14 cases: 4-14 mos. of age). There is no 
statistically significant difference in age at onset of 
walking between (1) Hopi using the board and Hopi 
not using the board, Hopi using the board and 
Tewa using a cradle for daytime naps. Hopi infants 
are significantly retarded (1-2 mos.) as compared 
with 8 white groups and 1 mixed group reported by 
others, but the cause of retardation is not deter- 
mined.—D. Spelt (Mississippi). 

4296. Ferguson, L. W. A factor study of the 
traits of the Dionne quintuplets. Psychol. Rec., 
1940, 4, 1-8.—The rank order of the Dionne quin- 
tuplets was obtained on 23 mental, physical, and 
traits. ‘‘Rank order correlations were com- 
and the matrix factored by the centroid 
It was found that four factors will account 
for all the intercorrelations and for 100% of the 
variance of every trait."’ It was impossible to ob- 
tain simple structure, and an attempt is made to 
describe psychologically only one factor, allegedly 
a maturational process—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Sim- 
mons). 


4297. 
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Field, M. Maternal attitudes found 
twenty-five cases of children with primary behavior 


disorders. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1940, 10, 293- 
312.—This is a study of maternal attitudes present 
in 25 cases of primary behavior disorders of children 
and admitted to the New York 
Institute and Hospital between 
July 1, 1935 and July 1937. The disorders in- 
cluded habit disorders, conduct disorders, and 
néurotic traits. All children were of at least average 
intelligence, and all came from homes where both 
parents were alive and living at home. The out- 
standing findings were that the mothers had had 
unhappy childhoods, that they were inadequate and 
neurotic people, and that they rejected these children 
with no compensatory overprotection.—R. E. Perl 
(New York City). 

4298. Francois, M. Les enfantsinadaptés. (Mal- 
adjusted children.) Année psychol., 1940, 39, 33-88. 
—The author presents several case histories in an 
attempt to classify the causes of maladjustment most 
frequently found in children. The principal cate- 
gories are the following: (A) Environmental factors: 
(1) inferior moral environment; (2) unbalanced par- 


so diagnosed by 
State Psychiatric 
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pedagogical inadequ: acy 
(5) lack of 
Constitutional 


parents; (3) 
(4) broken home; 
training. (B) 
constitution; (2) 
instinctive asocial tendencies; (3) functional de. 
ficiencies; (4) emotional instability. (C) Combj. 
nations of environmental and constitutional factor 
in which the former have aggravated the latte, 
This classification is not exhaustive, and each ind; 
vidual case may represent a combination of an 
two or more of these principal factors —H, Begy. 

mont (Kentucky). 

4299. Genisans, J. La capacidad de testimoniar 
de los minores. (Testimonial capacity of minors 
Jur. Méd., 1939, 3, 23-62.—Questions were asked 
young people after looking at pictures. Childre; 
of high intelligence and moderate emotionality wer 
most accurate. The ability of the individya! 
juvenile witness should be determined.—JH, 
Burtt (Ohio State). 

4300. Genzardi, L. L’evoluzione dei sentiment 
e dei giudizi morali nel fanciullo. (The evolutio: 
of moral perceptions and judgments in the child 
Riv. pedag., 1938, 31, No. 5. Pp. 36.—On the basis 
of experimental work with 50 young subjects the 
author concludes that up to the age of about 8 years 
the primary tendency is to satisfy the insti: 
As the intellect matures there is evolved a regulat 
principle, which leads to the renunciation of certai: 
immediate satisfactions. About the 8-year 
the motives of action come to include that of bringi: 
pleasure to others. In the first years that whic! me 
thought ‘‘bad”’ is that which is punished; later th = 
intention supersedes the result of the act as t adoles 
criterion for judgment.—(Courtesy Année psychol +1 

4301. Gutteridge, M.V. Astudy of motor achieve- 
ments of young children. Arch. Psychol., \\ 
1939, No. 244. Pp. 178.—The study deals wit 
motor development of 1973 children from 
seven years. The activities studied were: clim 
jumping, sliding, tricycling, hopping, galloping 
skipping; and throwing, bouncing, and « 
balls. The subjects were children in publi 
private schools, kindergartens, and primary clas 
in various parts of the U. S. A. 92% were proficient 
at 6 years in climbing ability, 81% were 
jumping at 5 years, 100% were skilful in tricyclir 
at 4 years, 63% at 3 years. Basic movements 
galloping seem to be learned toward the end oi ' 
fourth year, but it was not until 64 years that 92 ' 
were skilful. 61% were able to bounce a ball w Ogle se 
at 6} years. The size of the ball has some efiect ni 
ability to catch; a 5-inch ball gives the largest 
cent at 5 years. Scientific standards for 
education are lacking. It is suggested that ! 
avenues of motor opportunity be opened to chilcres 
by including a wider range of activities.—<. 

Achilles (New York City). 

4302. Halverson, H. M. Genital and sphincter 
behavior of the male infant. J. genet. Psychol. 194 
56, 95-136.—9 male infants, 3-20 weeks old, wet 
observed for 84 hrs. daily as they lay 
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iressed in their cribs. Detailed time records were 
penial tumescence (T) and detumescence 
ng, defecation, micturition, and similar 
;, Analysis of the data shows that, as sug- 
| earlier (see XIII: 2760), pressure stimulation 
he bladder, whether from its own condition or 
‘rectly from colon and rectum, is the most prob- 
ise of T. Although T was a common occur- 
all infants, marked individual differences 
in frequency, duration, and behavior ac- 
ying T. The data, summarized in 11 tables 
graphs, also reveal individual differences in 
ency of elimination.—D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 
4303. Hermann, E. Das Problem des einzigen 
Kindes in umweltpsychologischer und charaktero- 
logischer Beleuchtung. (The problem of the only 
i considered from the psycho-environmental and 
logical points of view.) Beth. Z. angew. 
, 1939, No. 86. Pp. 184.—The author pre- 
detailed discussion of the problems confront- 
nly child, and the parents, teachers, and 
» must deal with sucha child. He considers 
ibilities of self-development for the only 
among others, the following spheres: 
al, emotional, characterological, social. 
ment in each of these spheres is considered 
ition to various age levels of the child. Con- 
le sociological material is presented, in which 
e is considered as a function of parents’ age 
narriage, of professional status of father, 
e, etc. Classified bibliography.—G. F. J. 

ner (University of Miami). 


__ 4304 Hertzler, A. E. Problems of the normal 


idolescent wm Calif. J. second. Educ., 1940, 15, 
} cduc. Abstr. V: 526). 

$305 Landis, P.H. Points of stress in adolescent 
morality. Sch. & Soc., 1940, 51, 612-616.—Because 
the influences of mobility, changing customs, and 
it youth groups, immature young people 
on prob lems and confusingly conflicting 
lards wit! h less guidance from their home train- 
han ever before. When the transition to an 
d environment comes too abruptly it may 
pitate a personal crisis and great emotional 
It is desirable that children be prepared 
ng their own choices rather than that they 
sely supervised and made to follow too 

from which revolt is inevitable. 

Chicago). 

06. Langeveld, M. J. 


1 code, 


De puberteitspsychol- 
fie sedert - Stanley Hall. (Adolescent psychology 
nley Hall.) Tijdschr. Philos., 1940, 2, 
The author surveys the pioneer work of 
held of adolescent psychology and traces 
ce on American and European workers in 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 
4307. Levine, M. Normality and maturity. Fam- 
1940, 21, 18-26.—( Educ. Abstr. V: 529). 

4308 Meek, L. H. Your child’s development and 
gu dance told in pictures. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
0. Pp. vii + 166. $2.00.—This book, which is 
mit ecifically for parents, attempts to show 
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how a child's development is dependent upon factors 
within and factors without, including such things as 
the general atmosphere of the home, the personalities 
of his parents, what his parents do in guiding him 
day by day, and what his brothers and sisters are 
like. The material is presented by means of 100 
photographs, 74 line drawings, and 9 charts, with 
full legends explaining each. A bibliography of 
other books for parents is included as well as a list 
of the technical references used.—J. McV. Hunt 
(Brown). 

4309. Pintner, R., & Lev, J. Worries of school 
children. J. genet. Psychol., 1940, 56, 67—76.—540 
fifth and sixth grade children answered a 53-item 
“worries” inventory. Of 8 item-categories, family 
and school problems were most frequent worry 
sources for both sexes, followed by personal ade- 
quacy, social adequacy, economic, health, imaginary, 
and ornamental problems. Some sex differences 
appeared, but socio-economic differences were not 
established.—D. Spelt (Mississippi). 

4310. Ramos, A. [The affective dynamics of the 
spoilt child. ] Neurobiologia, Pernambuco, 1938, 1, 
265—287.—Psychoanalytic study shows that types of 
spoiled children are found among only children 
first-born, last-born, and the widow’s child. In 
severe cases analytic study not only of the child but 
also of the parents is necessary —W. L. Wilkins 
(Milwaukee). 

4311. Remmers, H. H., Cutler, M., & Jones, P. 
Waking suggestibility in children—general or spe- 
cific? J. genet. Psychol., 1940, 56, 87-93.—2 experi- 
menters, working individually, each tested one half 
of a group of 56 boys and 62 girls (grades 5-7), for 
responsiveness to suggestions of hand levitation and 
hand rigidity. Statistical treatment of the data 
suggests that the tests measured functions more 
unique than concomitant, and that sex of experi- 
menter and subject, laboratory conditions, and other 
factors may influence ‘‘waking suggestibility.”’-— 
D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 

4312. Richards, T. W. Note on the Joél scale of 
“behavior maturity.”” J. genet. Psychol., 1940, 56, 
215—218.—When the Joél scale of behavior maturity, 
abbreviated to 8 items, was administered to 48 
children of nursery-school age, the results correlated 
somewhat better with chronological age than did the 
score on the original form. The coefficient of corre- 
lation between mean IQ and mean behavior index 
(42 cases) = .394.—D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 

4313. Roff, M., & Roff, L. An analysis of the 
variance of conflict behavior in preschool children. 
Child Develpm., 1940, 11, 43-60.—The authors 
emphasize the need for study of children in non- 
university nursery schools. 17 children, averaging 
39.1 months in age, members of a WPA nursery 
school, of native American parentage and from a 
working class neighborhood, were the subjects of this 
study. The average 10 was 107. Each child was 
observed for ten 15-minute periods, and contacts 
with other children were noted. Conflict behavior 
was noted in particular, and its frequency was sub- 
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jected to analysis of variance. Results from a 
Chicago nursery school group and from three groups 
studied by Jersild and Markey (Child Develpm. 
Monogr., 1935, No. 21) were also analyzed in this 
way. It was indicated that half the total variance 
is due to inter-group factors and half to intra-group 
factors. ‘Age, sex, intelligence, socio-economic 
group, and factors in the nursery school set-up 
fail to contribute significantly to the total variance 
in these groups.’"—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

4314. Schmideberg,M. Socialadaptation. New 
Era, 1940.—Adults are more surprised by temper 
outbursts in children than by their non-occurrence, 
thereby disclosing their innate bias. Similarly, 
drawbacks in the environment are overlooked and 
parents’ belief in their own parental adequacy is 
accepted at face value, all of which emphasizes the 
capacity for human adjustment under difficulties. 
After discussion of unconscious mechanisms of ad- 
justment, the author concludes that parents should 
not strive for too great perfection because of the 
social strains imposed on all concerned, but should 
recognize their imperfections and those of the chil- 
dren, thereby establishing the possibility of mutual 
tolerance and forgiveness.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

4315. Schwesinger, G. C. Five little Dionnes 
and how they grew. J. Hered., 1940, 31, 145-150.— 
Some notes and reflections on the significance of the 
quintuplets in evaluating heredity and environment. 
The unique data inherent in the world’s only living 


quintuplets are of special interest to psychology, 
although to date the greatest attention appears to 


have come from the medical profession. The case of 
the Dionnes appeals to experts in child guidance 
everywhere, because in the Dafoe nursery an es- 
pecially good opportunity is afforded for testing and 
ascertaining the maximal limits of mental develop- 
ment and personality adjustments under highly 
controlled and very superior conditions. For five 
originally similar genetic organisms, growing up in a 
common and closed environment, the dynamic 
effect of known human relationships in setting up 
variations in personality can be observed as never 
before. The restriction of social contacts and 
experiences implies, however, certain handicaps for 
the development of the five girls.—G. S. Schwesinger 
(American Museum of Natural History). 

4316. Solomon, P., & Knox, S. T. A psychiatric 
clinic for New Hampshire children. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1940, 10, 355—362.—This is a statis- 
tical and clinical presentation of a year’s work at 
the Psychiatric Clinic of the New Hampshire Chil- 
dren's Aid and Protective Society. The cases of 
this clinic differ from those of other child-guidance 
clinics in that a large part of them come from rural 
districts —R. E. Perl (New York City). 

4317. Spoerl, D. T. Personality and drawing in 
retarded children. Character & Pers., 1940, 8, 227- 
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239.—The results of this study indicate (1) that the 
drawings of a single child are consistent and easily 
identified, (2) that some subjects can be judged more 
accurately than others, and (3) that personality cap 
be judged through children’s drawings. 19 studies 
on the subject are briefly reviewed.—M. 0. Wilson 
(Oklahoma). 


4318. Striftou-Kriara, A. Contribution to the 
investigation of the individuality of single-bom 
children in a family. Athens: 1938. Pp. 124~— 
(Educ. Abstr. V: 533). 


4319. Wexberg, E. Enuresis in neglected chil. 
dren. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1940, 59, 490-496 — 
Enuresis occurs frequently in neglected children who 
also exhibit social and antisocial behavior problems. 
The association of enuresis and neglect is explained 
by the fact that the acquisition of nocturnal bladder 
control is part of every child’s social training and 
that defective social training due to neglect therefore 
accounts equally for the enuresis and antisocial 
behavior. Treatment consists in the establishment 
of a normal emotional relationship between the child 
and his environment. This may be accomplished 
by a change of environment, by direct treatment, or 
by both.—W. J. Brogden (Wisconsin). 


4320. Zachry, C. B. Emotional problems of ado- 
lescence. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1940, 4, 63-73. 
—Two fundamental emotional needs must be satis- 
fied for each individual: the need to feel that he has 
achieved acceptably, and the need to feel wanted and 
secure with other persons. Such security is found 
on two levels: the level of real love in the family 
group, and the level of acceptance by persons in the 
broader social world. American society has tended 
to disregard the need for love and security, and to 
emphasize achievement through one’s job. _Inter- 
personal relationships reflect emotional-social de- 
velopment at any period of life. The author ob- 
serves that many adolescents have mixed feelings 
about becoming adult. They want to be grown-up, 
but often feel inadequate, and then wish to continue 
to enjoy childhood protection. Ambivalence to 
maturation is also expressed through reactions to 
physical growth. The economic depression has 
made the adolescent need for acceptance and status 
more difficult to satisfy. It has been to the interest 
of adults to keep adolescents infantile, so as 0 
prevent them from competing for adult jobs. To 
prevent maladjustment, people of all ages must be 
able to feel that they are contributing to their 
group, that they are secure in friendship and affec- 
tion, and that they have a meaningful place in the 
home and in the community.—W. A. Varvel (Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station). 
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